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nationalist wears patriotism 


like a chip on the shoulder; 
an internationalist wears it like 
flowers in the buttonhole. Let’s 
wear flowers! 


—Katherine Cerf. 
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LIEBER OSCILLATOR 
When the tiny gold button is pressed to the bone 


back of the ear, a majority of the deafened can 
hear with ease—distinctly and without distortion, 


BONE CONDUCTION OF SOUND HAS RESTORED 
TO MANY THE HAPPINESS OF HEARING... 


T IS POSSIBLE that vou may enjoy — hidden by one’s clothing. Sound waves 
| again all that perfect hearing once — areconverted into mechanical vibrations 
meant—the casual talk of those about — which are carried by bones of the head 
you, music, lectures, the song of birds. — directly to the unimpaired inner hearing 
Vor one more dream of science has been — organ. Thus sound is detoured around 
made a fact. Through bone conduction — the impairment causing deafness. 


of sound, thousands have already been You will know instantly whether or 


enabled to hear—easily, clearly, in full not the Lieber Oscillator will restore all 
volume and without distortion. that deafness has taken away. It may 

The Lieber Oscillator is a tiny device — not —but it may. Let us tell you where to 
readily concealed by the hair. It iscon- have a demonstration, and about our 


nected with a transmitter and battery _ trial offer. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart ' 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual - 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 


Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 


$10.00 


Theco 


St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 
At New Jersey Avenue 


Atlantic City 


A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 
Smartest Resort 


ATLANTIC CITY—Healthful—Rest- 
ful—Affording complete relaxation so 
welcome after intensive work—Where 
the St. Charles offers the maximum 
in hotel comforts and service—Spacious 
Sun-Deck occupying one entire block. 
Overlooking Boardwalk and Sea— 
Ocean View Lounge—High Standard 
of French and German Cuisine— 


Garage. 
IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


RATES GREATLY 
REDUCED 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Some interesting extra-curricular contacts 
are described by Chetwynd H. McAlister, 
who has been teaching in the oral depart- 
ment of the West Virginia School since 1927. 

Experience gained as an associate in psy- 
chological research at the Clarke School and 
much personal contact with the deaf and the 
hard of hearing form the background for 
Grace M. Heider’s criticism of a recent Col- 
umbia University publication. 

We offer a collection of papers from 
Canada this month. H. B. Fetterly is a 
graduate of Queen’s University, where he 
took honors in science and mathematics. He 
served for some time as Principal of Corn- 
wall Collegiate Institute, was Inspector of 
Public Schools for several years, and has 
been Superintendent of the Ontario School 
since 1930. Catherine Ford, Directress of 
Professional Training at the Ontario School, 
received her training at Clarke School. She 
as been a public school teacher. She has 
taken special courses at Central Institute and 


at Toronto University. Elizabeth Deannard, 
Supervising Teacher in the intermediate de- 
partment at Belleville, was trained there, 
after some years spent in public school teach- 
ing. She has done supplementary work at 
Clarke, Central Institute, and Cornell. Viola 
Handley, formerly a teacher of hearing chil- 
dren, was trained at Belleville and at Clarke. 
Ethel Nurse, who has also taught in public 
schools, received her training at the Ontario 
School. She has done summer work at North- 
ampton. Beatrice Rierdon has been teach- 
ing in the intermediate department at Belle- 
ville for some years. She was trained there 
after a period of public school teaching. She 
attended summer school at Johns Hopkins 
in 1931. 

The Visible Speech contributions which 
have been appearing recently are transcribed 
by Miss Caroline A. Yale, whose interest in 
the Bell symbols has never waned since she 
first learned them from Alexander Graham 


Bell. 
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An Experiment in Extra Curricular Activity 


By Cuetwynp H. McALIsTER 


NOWING that our deaf children 
K would have to compete with their 

hearing brothers and sisters in 
the industrial and social life after their 
graduation, we hunted for some activity 
that would bring them in contact with 
the normal child. After a careful investi- 
gation we decided on the 4H Club; so, 
with the hearty approval of Superinten- 
dent Parley DeBerry, we set to work on 
the organization of this club in the fall 
of 1931. 

The 4H has as its aims, the develop- 
ment of the four “H’s” of a boy or girl: 
that is, the head, heart, hand and health. 
It is sponsored by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The club is 
tun entirely by its members, under the 
guidance of older persons as leaders. 

The members elect their officers as 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, these then must fulfill the du- 
ties of their respective offices. 

The President presides at all meetings, 
conducting the club’s business as the mem- 
bers see fit. The Vice-President has charge 
of all programs, the Secretary keeps a rec- 
ord of all club activities, and the Trea- 
surer does the banking and keeps the 
finances of the club in shape. 

The club program calls for definite 
projects for its members, and these must 
be undertaken on their own initiative and 
carried through to completion. Some of 
the projects for the boys are handicraft, 
raising live stock, farm crops, and nature 
study. The girls have sewing, canning 


fruit, baking, home beautification and 
nature study. 

Learning to cooperate and work to- 
gether for the common interest of the 
club, to play and live harmoniously with 
the other campers in the summer camp, 
tends to develop the spirit of cooperation 
and the inherent leadership of any boy 
or girl. 

The health of the club members is 
vitally important and the health program 
is carried out by means of health talks, 
health practices and by ‘good wholesome 
muscle-building games. 

The educational value of this type of 
club work is obvious to all teachers. 

In the fall of 1931 I talked to the pu- 
pils about the 4H work, and enough 
seemed interested to warrant starting a 
club, so, with the County Agent, we held 
a meeting in which he explained the aims 
and objectives of the club work. At that 
meeting the 4H Club of the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf was started, and so 
far as I know it is the only 4H Club in 
the United States composed entirely of 
deaf children. 

The club was named the “Jolly Moun- 
taineers” with the motto, “Success Comes 
in Cans,” and a membership of twenty- 
five. Our meetings were held every sec- 
ond week. The boys selected handicraft 
for their projects and the girls sewing. 

At our next meeting the project books 
were distributed in which the plans, mea- 
surements and directions were given for 
each article to be made. The members 
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bought their material and kept an ac- 
count of all costs including labor, on 
each project. This put them on their own 
resources, so that when they had finished 
an article it was really through their own 
effort that it was completed. 

Each boy had to make a roller towel 
’ rack, a bread board, a rose trellis, a tabo- 
ret and a tie rack, while each girl had to 
make a pair of pajamas, an apron, a 
laundry bag, hem a towel and darn a 
stocking. Arrangements were made with 
the shop and sew- 
ing instructors so 
that at certain pe- 
riods their shops 
could be used for 
club work. 

At each regular 
club meeting we 
had a_ business 
meeting, program 
and short pe- 
riod for social ac- 
tivities. The pro- 
grams were always 
arranged by the 
program commit- 
tee. Here is a typ- 
ical one: 

Call to order by 
the President. 

Repeating the 
4H oath, led by 
the President. 

Roll call by the 
Secretary. 

Reading of the minutes by the Secretary. 

Report of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

The program. 

*Songs led by different members. 

Papers on interesting subjects prepared 
and read by members. 

Stories and jokes. 

Readings from the Bible, after which 
the meeting adjourned; then followed the 
social hour. 


* The children did not sing, but recited in rhythm. 


MARGARET EVANS, OF THE WEST VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL, A 4H PRIZE WINNER 


The Volta Review 


In the spring of 1932 the club needed 
some money for various items, so decided 
to give an entertainment to which the 
public was invited with a small admission 
charge. With the help and advice of 
two teachers the children put on a pro. 
gram of monologues, impersonations, 
dances and a musical talking skit, “School 
Days,” followed by a picture show. They 
were enthusiastically received and ap. 
plauded by the two hundred people who 
attended the performance. 

The next open 
meeting was held 
late in the spring, 
at which t i me the 
club members 
demonstrated how 
the projects were 
made and ex 
plained the cost of 
production, show: 
ing the difference 
in the cost of 
something you 
make yourself and 
the ready-made 
article. 

A story connect: 
ing up in some 
way with the 4H 
work had to be 
prepared and illus- 
trated by each 
member. This was 
the hardest work 
of all. However, 
the stories and projects compared fa- 
vorably with those of the hearing chil- 
dren as you will notice later on. 


Near the end of school a state 4H off- 
cial judged the projects and stories, select- 
ing the winning boy and girl, Elbert 
Gilbreath and Margaret Evans. These two 
would get a free trip to the Tri-County 
Fair and a chance to compete with the 
winners of each club of the three coun 
ties. 


During the summer we had four men- 
bers attend county camps near their 
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homes and all came away with medals 
won for achievements in different camp 
activities. One of our boys, Elbert, made 
such a good record at the county camp 
that he was asked to attend the state 4H 
Boys’ Camp at Jackson’s Mills. While 
there his reactions to the camp ac- 
tivities and different situations in which 
he found himself were so fine that 
he was mentioned by several leading 
newspapers as one of _ the outstanding 
campers in attendance that summer. 

At the opening 
of school in 1932 
our club started 
functioning again 
with the member- 
ship limit raised 
to thirty - three. 
These additional 
vacancies were 
filled at once and 
we have a long 
waiting list. 

On September 
29h we took the 
two winners of our 
club, Margaret 
and Elbert, to the 
Tri-County Fair at 
Petersburg, West 
Virginia, where 
they competed 
against the win- 
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a few hours he hunted me up and took me 
to all the places of interest. We visited 
the cattle, horse, pig, sheep and poultry 
barns. He knew the breeds of all the 
stock and the winners of each class. How 
he acquired this information I do not 
know, but it would do credit to any adult. 

An interesting incident happened one 
week while I was away. The state 4H 
club leader and a number of children 
from different clubs visited the school 
and the club. The club officers were 
very much put 
out, so I was told, 
because they 
couldn’t find their 
leader, but being 
faced with a new 
situation did not 
stop them; the 
president called 
the meeting to or- 
der and carried 
out the regular 
program during 
which one of the 
boys led the club 
in the 4H yells and 
songs. This was 
something that 
had never hap- 
pened in the school 
before, a deaf boy 
leading other deaf 


ners of three coun- ELBERT GILBREATH, WHO MADE AN OUT- children in yells 
in with their STANDING RECORD AT A 4H STATE CAMP and songs before 
projects and strangers. 


stories. Margaret had the good fortune to 
win second prize, a free trip to the State 
Girls’ Camp at Jackson’s Mills next 
summer. 

During this day at the fair I observed 
the actions of these children, and much to 
my surprise and gratification they did not 
stay together as most deaf children do in 
a crowd of five or six hundred people. 
Margaret met some hearing friends and 
stayed with them most of the day, while 
Elbert left me for a tour of inspection. In 


At the County 4H banquet, held Decem- 
ber 9th, 1932, we had the honor to re- 
ceive a certificate for a 100 per cent club, 
one of five in the county to receive such 
an award. This certificate shows to the 
world at large that we completed all of 
our projects and booklets, held our stipu- 
lated number of meetings, and sent our 
required number to the county 4H camps. 

Those of us who are interested in the 
club feel that we are being richly re- 
warded for the time and effort expended. 
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Deaf Brothers Who Are Winning Success 


ILBERT and LeRoy Duning of 

Cincinnati are winning consider- 

able local fame because of their 
accomplishments in scholarship and in 
fields of practical achievement. Their 
oddly parallel careers are so filled with 
promise as to offer stimulus to all deaf 
students. Both boys were born totally 
deaf, and, in each case, the deafness was 
discovered about the time the child was 
two years old. LeRoy is now twenty-one 
and Hilbert is twenty-three. They have 
similar tastes and many interests in com- 
mon. 

They received their first instruction in 
the Cincinnati Oral School under the su- 
pervision of Miss Virginia Osborn. Both 
of them entered Ohio Mechanics Institute, 
taking a four year architectural course. 
Hilbert graduated in 1930 with high hon- 
ors, and LeRoy in 1931, with similar 


honors. Both were awarded first prize for 
proficiency in architecture and allied sub. 
jects. In class, they both depended on lip 
reading and on “asking questions.” Neither 
had a coach at any time. 

Hilbert graded and corrected history 
and English class papers for two years, 
“a study help in itself,” he says. He also 
worked in an architectural library after 
school and on Saturdays. LeRoy has since 
succeeded to this position. 

Because of their high average grades, 
both brothers were frequently excused 
from examinations. Both were prominent 
in athletics and general school activities. 
They functioned, in turn, as treasurer of 
the Lotus Architectural Club. LeRoy was 
lettered as a member of the basket ball 
team. He belongs to Tau Alpha Phi Fra- 


ternity, and has served as treasurer. 
(Continued on page 138) 


HILBERT AND LeROY DUNING, OF CINCINNATI 
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Your Association 


Its Board Meeting and Other Activities 


ican Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaf met 
at the Volta Bureau on January 2lst, 
with ten of its fifteen members and one 
advisory councilor in attendance. They 
were in session all day, and much impor- 
tant business was transacted. The mem- 
bers listened with keen interest to stimu- 
and discussion was often 


Ts Board of Directors of the Amer- 


lating reports, 
animated. 

The condition of the Association’s mem- 
bership was a cause for rejoicing. The 
work for the blind-deaf attracted thought- 
ful comments. Announcement of college 
afiliations making possible graduate work 
for Association students in the Clarke 
School normal class brought gratification. 
The report of progress in Association cer- 
tification of teachers was significant. 

Perhaps the most important action 
taken by the Board was the decision to 
continue the Auditory Outlook as a Volta 
Bureau publication. It will be remem- 
bered that this magazine has been pub- 
lished for three years, by the Volta Bu- 
reau, for the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
That organization having found the finan- 
cial burden too heavy to carry, the maga- 
zine was threatened with extinction. The 
Association Board believes, however, that 
there is a place for a publication for 
hard of hearing individuals, and that the 
Auditory Outlook should continue. Be- 
ginning with the April issue, the magazine 
will be issued under the exclusive aus- 
pices of the Volta Bureau. It will be im- 
proved in appearance, will have a larger 
number of pages, will be more general in 
its appeal, and will especially stress ma- 
terial for students and teachers of lip 
reading. The price will be reduced to 
$2.00 a year (no membership included). 
Many Association members will find ma- 
terial useful to them in its pages. A spe- 


cial rate will be established for those 
who wish both the Auditory Outlook and 
the Votta Review. 
Excerpts from some of the reports fol- 
low: 
Membership Percentages 


The totals represented by the ratings giv- 
en are eloquent tributes to the Associates 
in the several schools. There is evidence, 
too. of hearty support of the Association 
and its policies in the cooperation which 
the schools have given to the Associates. 

The report of the executive secretary as 
submitted to the Association’s board at its 
annual meeting showed that there are now 
more than nine hundred teachers holding 
active membership in the Association. 
Membership files tell an even more con- 
vincing story. During 1932 the organiza- 
tion had on its rolls more than twelve 
hundred teachers of the deaf. Reduced 
incomes, increased responsibilities, the 
psychology of conservatism caused a loss 
of some of these through non-renewal. 
But it is possible to report again a posi- 
tive increase in membership over last 
year, and to repeat that this gives us the 
largest teacher membership we have ever 
had. 

It should be noted that percentages 
were derived from actual memberships in 
force on January Ist. A number of 
schools had higher ratings. in November. 
It is not unlikely that some will have im- 
proved their standing since the first of 
the year. We regret that some schools 
which have reported 100 per cent mem- 
bership for several years can not be 
listed in that way this year. But we very 
much more regret the conditions which 
teachers in these schools are called upon 
to face as a result of reduced appropria- 
tions and inability of the schools to pay 
salaries. 

A list of membership percentages fol- 
lows: 
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School 
Keystone Division 
Edgewood 
Paul Hayne 
Scranton 
Mt. Airy 
Belmont 


Archbishop Ryan 


Capitol Division 
Bayonne 
Jersey City 
West Trenton - 
Newark 
Reinhardt 
Overlea 
Frederick 
Baltimore 
Kendall 
Mayflower Division 
American 
Maine 
Springfield 
Beverly 
Clarke 
Lynn 
Horace Mann 
Austine 
Providence 
Mystic 


Belleville _ 
Toronto 


British 


Cavalier Division 
Virginia 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 
North Carolina 


Cotton States Division 
Florida 
Alabama 
Birmingham 
South Carolina 
Mississippi 


Maple Leaf Division 


Per cent 


93 
70 
75 
66 
50 
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School Per cent 
Black Diamond Division 
West Virginia... 94 
Huntington — 50 
100 
Cincinnati 33 
Columbus 100 
Dayton 40 
Findlay 100 
Toledo _ 67 
Warren — 50 
Youngstown 100 
Midland Division 
71 
Bell (Chicago) 47 
Parker 35 
Granary Division 
Dubuque 100 
Davenport 50 
Des Moines _ 40 
Roux 
10 
Duinth 100 
Minneapolis 
100 
Gallaudet - 4l 
Missouri 9 
Central Institution - 27 
67 
Empire Division 
Lexington Avenue 
64 
100 
46 
9 
Oil States Division 
77 
50 
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School 


Lakes Division 
Wisconsin 
Paul Binner - 


Per cent 


Antigo 

Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay _. 


5 
38 
11 
50 
33 


100 


Madison 
Marinette 
Oshkosh 


Racine 


Rice Lake 


25 
50 
50 


100 


50 


100 


Wisconsin Rapids 
Flint 
Dearborn 
Ferndale 

Grand Rapids 
Muskegon 
Traverse City _ 
Ypsilanti _ 
Ranger Division 
Idaho 

Colorado 

Denver 

Montana 
Nebraska 

North Dakota - 


50 
50 


100 


35 
13 


100 
100 


25 


100 
100 
100 
100 


67 
20 


100 


Kansas 
Sunset Division 


Geagh School 


California 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
Long Beach 

Oakland 

Pasadena 
Washington 
Everett... 


67 
20 
17 

7 
28 


66 
46 
45 


100 
100 
100 

100 


50 
60 


41 
21 
50 
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School Per cent 
Seattle 42 
New Mexico 9 
_. 60 
Portland 50 
31 


The Blind-Deaf 


The past six months have seen our work 
in favor of the blind-deaf going on very ac- 
tively. Many new names have been added 
and a few removed because of death. The 
Volta Bureau now has on file 984 cases. 
But each month shows us more clearly how 
little really constructive work can be ac- 
complished without special funds. About 
all we can do is to keep up with the files 
and the correspondence, and even this, to 
be thoroughly done, would need the un- 
divided time of one special worker. 

For instance, Mr. E. B. Tillinghast, who 
is a member of our Committee, wrote us: 
“Possibly the greatest immediate service 
that can be rendered the deaf-blind of 
the whole country is the establishment 
and maintenance of a central bureau of 
information in connection with the Volta 
Bureau. It seems to me such a central 
bureau would in time accumulate a fund 
of information that would be extremely 
valuable in any effort to be of service to 
the deaf-blind generally. If this central 
bureau could get reports from the special 
teachers of the deaf-blind in regard to 
various cases which are now under in- 
struction—scattered throughout the coun- 
try, each more or less isolated and inde- 
pedently cared for and instructed—much 
valuable information could be collected. 
Possibly some form of questionnaire 
might be sent to all these special teachers, 
and the results analyzed and studied by 
a committee as a guide to future recom- 
mendations.” 

Then came Mr. Laurens Walker, an- 
other member of our Committee, asking 
if we could suggest a plan by which 
Ruby Miller, a former pupil of the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind, 
might be helped to a college education. 
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She is said to be very bright and anxious 
to keep on with her education. But we 


regretfully had to answer that there is no _ 


money in sight even for the elementary 
education of some very needy cases. 

Finally came a letter from Miss Mamie 
Heflybower, who is also on our Commit- 
tee. Miss Heflybower is perhaps, among 
our American teachers, the one who has 
dealt with the greatest number of blind- 
deaf pupils. For several decades she has 
had classes of such doubly handicapped 
pupils at the Texas State School for the 
Deaf. And she says, among other things: 
“I have often wished that there could be 
a national home for the blind-deaf, cen- 
trally located and supervised in such a 
way that those who are capable of even 
partially supporting themselves could be 
helped to do so. But what can they do 
alone? Nothing. Not even the gifted and 
world-famous Helen Keller. Yet, take 
Ruby Rice, for instance, so bright and 
who does beautiful hand-work. And take 
Vallie Douglas, who told me once that 
she was just ‘one’ in her part of the 
world, and so sad and lonesome. It near- 
ly broke these girls’ hearts to leave 
school, yet we could not keep them for- 
ever. Then there was an elderly blind- 
deaf woman who wrote me of the awful 
loneliness of her life in a home for the 
aged who are otherwise normal. The other 
inmates seem too old or indifferent to 
learn finger-spelling, so nobody communi- 
cates with her. How different life would 
be for all these deaf-blind persons, in a 
home for the deaf-blind! All other classes 
(of unfortunates) are looked after as a 
matter of course. Why not the deaf- 
blind?” 

Why not indeed, except that public 
opinion has not yet been sufficiently 


aroused as to their plight. 

However, in this one field, we find we 
have really done well for the past six 
months. The American Braille Press, of 
New York, through its publicity director, 
David Resnick, has nobly worked with us. 
An illustrated article of ours on the deaf- 
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blind, in the September issue of their 
magazine, And There Was Light, was 
followed by a lengthy press letter about 
the deaf-blind, which was sent in Novem. 
ber to about 800 of the more important 
newspapers in the United States and Can. 
ada. 700 more such press releases were 
sent out, in December, to newspapers in 
towns and villages, special sheets, etc. All 
this brought many responses, how many, 
we do not yet know. We have had excel- 
lent articles in some of the best papers in 
the larger cities of the continent, as well 
as articles and reports of articles from 
out-of-the-way places. Then, the Pan 
American Union asked the undersigned 
for permission to translate into Spanish 
and Portuguese an article on normality 
for the handicapped. Although written 
about the handicapped in general, the 
deaf-blind were mentioned in it. This 
article appeared in the November issue of 
the Portuguese edition and in the De. 
cember issue of the Spanish edition of the 
monthly magazine of the Pan American 
Union, and by this time has found its way 
to each of the twenty-one other American 
countries to the south of ours. Altogether, 
then, since last July, 1,500 newspapers 
and such have been reached, and _ three 
first-class magazines, and matter published 
in three languages. 

Lastly, we have had dealings with the 
American Foundation for the Blind, con- 
tinuing our efforts to put the Joint Com- 
mittee on a firm and workable basis, one 
that would assure real cooperation among 
the various organizations, for the future 
as well as the present. We cannot tell yet 
whether we have been successful in this 
or not. Time will show. But it is in- 
conceivable that all our work will go for 
naught. It has already served to enlighten 
people in many quarters on the subject of 
the deaf-blind; it has also been an in- 
centive to actual valuable work here and 
there. We hope that our next report will 
show still more definite gains. 

—CorinnE RocHeLeau Rou eau, 

Chairman. 
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Teacher Training 


We are glad to be able to report that 
Smith College and the Massachusetts 
State College (co-educational) at Am- 
herst have agreed to an affiliation with 
our own School which will make it pos- 
sible for men and women who enter our 
Normal Department with a Bachelor’s de- 
gree to be registered with their Graduate 
Schools and prepare for the degree of 
M.A. or MLS. 

—Carouine A. YALE, Chairman. 


Certification 


The Association plan was adopted and 
urged at Milwaukee, after two years of 
consideration, in response to requests from 
teacher members. It was urged that teach- 
ers of the deaf wished to be certified. 
The number of volunteer applications 
which have been received at the Volta 
Bureau justified the argument and the 
action of the Association. The following 
percentages indicate the interest in and 
response to the service offered, as shown 
by reports at the end of the last two years: 
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rating and offer opportunity to retain this 
rating upon evidence of significant effort, 
or to secure an advanced rating if positive 
requirements are met. In this respect the 
Association’s plan has fulfilled all ex- 
pectations. A very conservative examina- 
tion of verified records shows that one 
hundred twenty-nine teachers have added 
more than eight hundred ninety-six semes- 
ter hours of college work to their credit 
since the plan was put into execution. This 
does not refer to special training to teach 
the deaf. It represents more than sixteen 
thousand clock hours of self improvement 
in English, History, Science, Education, 
Psychology, etc. The figures presented in- 
clude only those which have been sent to 
us for verification. There must be many 
more which have not yet been submitted. 

Consider the record of special work, 
training in methods with the deaf. The 
Association has enrolled three hundred 
sixty-four teachers in its Summer Schools 
since the plan was inaugurated. We have 
verified for these teachers two thousand 
one hundred eighty-four semester hours 


Percentage 
1931 1932 Increase increase 

Communications incident to verification 4,420 5.263 843 19 
Number of applications listed 650 887 237 36 
Number of certificates issued: 

89 182 93 104 

Total eee 216 385 169 60 
Certificates issued to superintendents of residential schools 15 


Certificates issued to supervising teachers in residential and day schools 59 


Certificates issued to heads of private schools 


It is evident from comparisons with 
other careful studies that certification as 
conducted at the Bureau is a dependable 
means of classifying members of the Asso- 
ciation within the professional group. It 
has also been the means by which to 
measure the type of training they have 
received and the extent of their experience. 


No plan of certification which does not 
offer inducements to improve rating of 
the individual makes any real contribu- 
tion to the profession which it seeks to 
classify. No system stimulates to self im- 
provement which does not provide limited 


of work done. Could there be better proof 
that our teacher members have been 
stimulated to increase their professional 
equipment at the college level? 


Some objection was raised, when the 
plan was first established, to provisions 
for renewal, on the ground that extra 
work required constituted a hardship. Al- 
ready more than three hundred teachers 
have fulfilled requirements for renewal of 
their certificates except for the test on 
books in the reading course. This, in 


spite of the fact that the first certificate 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Extension of Certificates 


the renewal of Association certificates 

are being received at the Volta Bureau. 
For the information of all concerned, the 
provisions of the plan follow: 

“Certificates of Registration may be ex- 
tended by the Department of Registration 
of this Association subject to the require- 
ments given below:— 

“a. All applications for extension shall 
be sent through the superintendent under 
whom the applicant is teaching and be 
accompanied by his endorsement and 
recommendations of superintendents and 
supervising teachers with whom the appli- 
cant has served during the period since 
certification. 

“b. The holder must present evidence 
of having read five books in the Teachers’ 
Reading Course during the life of the 
certificate and must be prepared to make 
a synopsis of one of these books. 

“c. The holder must satisfy at least one 
of the following conditions:— 

“1. Take an examination on two books 
on Education in the Reading Course for 
the year in which the certificate expires. 

“2. Present the equivalent of three col- 
lege session hours of additional credit 
in Education, or approved academic sub- 
jects; or an additional Summer Normal 
School certificate issued by this Associa- 
tion: or its equivalent. 

“3. Make a contribution to professional 
literature within the period of certifica- 
tion, by the publication of a book, mono- 
graph or acceptable article which would 
give proof of seasoned professional thought. 

“4, Present a report on extensive travel 


= as to the requirements for 


made during the period since certification, ' 


either in the United States or abroad, 
which would serve to improve geographi- 
cal, historical or social equipment. 

“5. Make a definite and distinct con- 
tribution to educational practice in ad- 
ministration, in supervision or in tech- 
nique of instruction.” 


Books Previously Recommended 
by the Committee on Professional 
Reading 
A. Four books on principles of education, 
one or more to include current experi- 

mental work and theories: 

The Child Centered School, Rugg and Shu- 
maker. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. 
Y., 1928. 

The Teacher in the New School, Martha 
Peck Porter. World Book Co., 1930. 

The Project Curriculum, Ellsworth Col- 
lings. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1923. 

Foundations of Method, William Head Kil- 
patrick. Macmillan Co. 

B. Two books on psychology: 

Psychology for Teachers, Benson, Lough, 
Skinner, and West. Ginn and Co., Chi- 
cago, 1926. 

New Psychology and the Teacher, New 
Psychology and the Parent (2 volumes), 
Hugh Crichton Miller. Thomas Seltzer 
Co., New York, 1923. 

C. Two books on problems of discipline 
and character building: 

Child Care and Training, Faegre and An- 
derson. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1929. 

Building Character, Proceedings of the Mid 

: West Conference on Character Develop- 


ment. University of Chicago Press, 
1928. 

D. One book on problem children: 

The Pattern of Life, Alfred Adler. Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, New 


York, 1930. 

E. One book on sociology: 

Personality Adjustment of School Chil- 
dren, Caroline Zachary. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y.. 1929. 

F. Two books on speech and voice devel- 

opment: 

Good American Speech, Margaret Prender- 
gast McLean. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
N. Y., 1930. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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THE 
TEACHER 
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THE HALL 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
iD Here it is March again, with 


most of us teachers well along in 
our second semester of college work. 
Rain or shine, snow or sleet, after school 
on College Days 
we rush frantical- 
ly to the nearest 
university, to keep 
up with modern 
education, and to 
keep _ ourselves 
and our charges 
out of that fatal 
Rut. 

Perhaps it is one 
of those delightful first days of spring, 
with an early crocus peeking up in the 
garden, and arbutus struggling through 
dead leaves in the woods. Is there any 
hope of a walk in the spring sunshine? 
None! If it’s College Day we go to Col- 
lege! Faithful souls, teachers! 

Think of us, in forty-eight states, in 
hundreds of cities and towns, working for 
thousands of school officials with differ- 
ent ideas of school management,—mil- 
lions of us teachers in all fields doing our 
best to learn how to teach better! Let’s 
pat ourselves on the back for it, Col- 
leagues. We deserve one pat. 

Seriously, however, I have been asked 
more than once what a teacher of deaf 
children could hope to gain from study- 
ing modern methods of teaching normal 
hearing children. “Conditions are so dif- 


A/ 
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ferent,” say the questioners, “practically 
nothing that is intended for hearing chil- 
dren can be taken over bodily and given 
to deaf children. Do you really get any- 
thing useful out of all these courses you 
take? What has the modern progressive 
school for us, who are concerned with 
the education of handicapped deaf chil- 
dren?” 

Well, what has it? A great deal, Col- 
leagues. I signed up for another methods 
course, this term, after several terms of 
methods courses, because | believe with 
all my heart that we teachers of deaf 
children can get a great many suggestions 
from studying the things that progressive 
education is doing for normal children. 

To be sure, we are first, teachers of 
deaf children, and second, modern teach- 
ers. We can never hope to imitate, par- 
rot like, the most clever and accomplished 
teachers of hearing children. Always, as 
we know, we have to weigh and consider, 
and adapt what is useful for our special 
field, discarding what is not. But there is 
a great deal done for the modern child in 
a progressive school that is suggestive for 
us teachers of deaf children—especially 
younger deaf children. 

First, there is the informal program. 
Now of course we have always taught 
young deaf children informally. But it 
is fine to know that we are right in line 
with the best modern ideas, when we let 
Johnny, who has good speech, study his 
arithmetic combinations, which he needs 
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to know better, while we work on Bill’s 
sh, which is lacking. 

It rejoices our spirits to find out that 
when we stop the difficult technical lip- 
reading to put in a game, we are doing 
just what is approved of by modern edu- 
cators. And when on the small table in 
a corner of the room we 
put some picture books 
and number games and 
clock games, and allow 
a child who has finished 
‘ his work to help him- 
self, and work by him- 
~ self, we are not only 
filling in his time for him but helping 
him to grow in self reliance. 

Then there is that matter of discipline. 
We can watch the demonstrator of a meth- 
ods course, and mentally decide that that 
easy going discipline would never do for 
our young deaf children. But we do have 
impressed on us, studying modern meth- 
ods, the maxim that “you cannot teach 
an unhappy child,” and we know that if, 
due to some cause we cannot help, little 
deaf Maggie has to be punished, we might 
as well cease expecting her, for the time 
being, to show perspicacity in school 
work. We may wonder why the children 
in the demonstrating class are permitted 
to do as they please all the time, but at 
least we realize that sometime during the 
school day, it’s a good thing to let the 
deaf children we teach choose, for that 
one period, to do just what they want. 
Why? Because we can see them growing 
while they do it. 

We see that the informal program in 
the modern progressive school may be 
dropped, any moment, for some sudden 
new thing that looms up more important 
than the matter in hand, so we know, 
if our little deaf Mary comes back from 
the dentist, after having had two teeth 
filled, and interrupts the arithmetic pe- 
riod to show us and tell us, that this, 
for the time being, is more important 
than arithmetic, and a wonderful chance to 
teach “dentist” and “had two teeth filled,” 
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and review “did not cry,” and so on, 

“How about activities?” somebody who 
(I hope) is reading this is asking. Well, 
what do you think? We want activities, 
of course, but shouldn’t we use special 
care in adapting activities to our needs? 

Personally, before I should let a deaf 
child build a toy house and make furni- 
ture for it, I’d want a lot of activities cen- 
tering in a real house, or at least rooms 
in a house. I’d want him to make beds 
and know how to talk about it, and to set 
the table, and be able to talk about that, 
and so on. I wish every school for deaf 
children—public or residential—had a 
real house in which the children could do 
the things that people do in a real house, 
and talk about them over and over. Some 
intelligent parent living near the school 
might lend her house, now and then. It 
was only when I brought my children home 
to my house, one day, that I realized how 
much there was they could never learn 
naturally, as hearing 
children learning speech 
in a house, learn it. So 
many things happen in 
the living room and 
dining room and kitch- 
en that never happen 
in the best school room! 

We don’t have to make a piano to 
learn to play it, you know. Of course 
it’s good occupational work for children 
to make toy houses and stores and garages. 
In the big kindergarten room in the uni- 
versity where we have been taking our 
present course, we have watched, week 
after week, burlap animals—life size—be- 
ing made, with boxes inside for frame- 
work, newspaper stuffings, and big button 
eyes and nose. Well, for hearing children 
who could talk for hours about their dogs 
and ponies and rabbits this was a good 
activity. But you wouldn’t recommend it for 
young deaf children, would you? Wouldn't 
you first spend all the time you could 
helping the deaf children to get ac 
quainted with real dogs and ponies and 
rabbits? Acquire a talking acquaintance? 
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Of course, with special conditions, back- 
ward deaf children, for instance, such a 
case as was recently mentioned and ex- 
cellently described in the Votta REvIEw, 
making toy houses and stores would be 
splendid for the children. But we are 
talking of the average class of bright deaf 
and “languageless” children. For such 
children, the first activities that we should 
urge, as modern teachers of deaf children, 
would be those activities that used life 
situations over and over again, bringing 
in all the talking and lip reading and 
language that ordinary children get all 
day long—having a birthday party, go- 
ing to the postoffice to mail letters and 
send a money order, going to the drug 
store for sodas, setting the table for din- 
ner, taking a ride in Johnny’s father’s 
car, making cookies and baking them, 
mending the coat that Bill tore at recess. 
There are hundreds of these, Colleagues, 
as we all know, and we teachers of deaf 
children have always made use of them. 
And we know, too, that we can never 
hope to get taught all the language that 
these life situations bring up. Let’s be 
“conservatively progressive’ about activi- 
ties. 

“How about reading?” says the nice 
person who is still reading this diatribe. 
“The technique is all changed, nowadays.” 

Well, there again, I believe in being 
“conservatively progressive,” for our read- 
ing problems with deaf children are cer- 
tainly different from those of hearing 
children. Don’t you agree? 

The little hearing child begins to read 
with experience reading because he knows 
language, though he does not know the 
printed word. 

The deaf child knows “ball” and 
“mother” and “dog” when he sees them 
written or printed. It isn’t word recog- 
nition that is his trouble. It’s thought 
content. Isn’t it? 

We can write or print directions for the 
deaf child, and he will follow them ac- 
curately, but try and get him to read a 
story! Partly, the trouble is that a ten- 
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year old deaf boy who plays football 
can’t be expected to like a story about 
six-year old Bobby, and Bobby’s mam- 
ma, and baby sister Patsy. It’s almost 
impossible to supply interesting books— 
enough of them—for deaf children whose 
interests are normal for their age, but 
whose language attainments and under- 
standing are equal to those of a hearing 
child in first or second grade. “Here’s a 
chance for some bright teacher to write a 
book for deaf children’s literal souls—a 
book about firemen and policemen, post- 
men and engineers, and airplanes, or 
automobiles, or things to make, in simple 
enough language. 

Almost all young deaf children pore 
over the newspaper. At least all I’ve ever 
known do. It’s real. 

Here again, we can learn from the 
modern educators, to study the individual 
deaf child and try to find for him the 
sort of reading he will like. Try! We 
can't always find it, but we keep on 
trying. 

Are you still with us, kind—more than 
kind—reader ? 

Well then, what about creative expres- 
sion, that all the modern schools are 
making such a fuss about? What’s the 
chance for creative expression with 
young deaf children? 

Plenty! Just listen to the deaf child’s 
speech. Look over his news. Read his 
letters. Too bad so much of his creation 
has to be cut out! But we can let the 
children develop their conversational 
bents, and retell stories, and describe 
things. They can draw pictures to illus- 
trate their news and stories, and play 
house and school, when many amusing 
little creative bits will crop out. They 
can make valentines and Easter cards, 
and Mother’s Day cards, and whatever 
else there is time for. 

The hard thing for us teachers, of 
course, is to stand back and give the chil- 
dren’s creative powers a chance to de- 
velop. I recently saw a very pretty little 
poem written by a twelve year old deaf 
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child, and a game made up by another 
in the same class. 

But here again, as we all know, it is 
proved that the best creative work is done 
by normal hearing children who have 
been surrounded from babyhood with a 
rich background. How can our little 
deaf children profit by a rich background 
of language and art and dramatics and 
literature until we can first teach them to 
understand it and enjoy it? 

So far, I haven’t found any poets or 
inventors among my own pupils. But I 
do get some fearful and awe inspiring 
creative language. 

One day recently I picked out one of 
the best lip readers in my group of pu- 
pils and took her to my college class, 
where, per request, I had promised to ex- 
plain “how you ever manage to teach deaf 
and dumb children to talk.” 

Everything seemed to go well and 
after class, I felt 
cheery as I con- 
ducted my child 
to a_ confection- 
er’s where she 
might choose 
the reward of 
valor. But she kept looking at me. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked uneasily, 
“didn’t you have a good time with all 
those public school teachers? They liked 
you.” 

“Yes,” Ruth replied calmly, “you were 
very excy.” 

“What?” I demanded. 

“Excy! Very excy!” Ruth repeated. 
“You know—excy!” and assuming a hor- 
rible simpering expression, bobbing her 
head rapidly, and prancing back and 
forth. she babbled, “Bu-du-bu-du-bu-du- 
bu-du-” in an affected way in which I 
could see alas! a slight but unmistakable 
resemblance to my own manner. “You 
know—excy for teachers!” she concluded. 

Would you have commended Ruth for 
her creative expression, Colleagues? I 
didn’t. I may be modern, but ’'m human 
too! 
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In March 


Spring has sent some early news, 
News for us to see. 

Pussy willows show themselves 
On the willow tree. 


Spring sent news on little wings, 
Traveling in the sky. 

Robin’s in his Tree House home, 
Breezy, safe, and high. 


But the gayest springtime news 
Shines upon the ground. 
Here’s a dandelion bloom, 
First spring flower I found! 


pi 


Lip Reading for Older Pupils 


March twelfth is an anniversary that 
most people in the United States do not 
think much about, but it was an impor- 
tant date in 1789. On that day Congress 
established a General Post Office. 

Before that time mail had gone by the 
Pony Express. (How many of you saw 
the motion picture, “Pony Express”?) 
Then mail went by stage coach—on long 
slow journeys. Now we can send letters 
by air mail! Think of it! 

Do you ever go into a big city post 
office? If you do, you know what a big 
important business it is—this letter send- 
ing business. Watch the men inside the 
post office windows, sorting letters. See 
the canceling machine, which marks the 
stamp on the letter, so that it can not be 
used again. It puts a circle on the letter, 
too, with the name of the postoffice, the 
date, and the hour the letter is stamped. 

Then there are big boxes, with names 
of states and some of the big cities, and 
the letters are put quickly into the right 
boxes. Then the letters are thrown in 
mail bags, and the bags are fastened se- 
curely, and put on trucks. They go to the 
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railroad station, but air mail, of course, 
goes to the nearest airport. 

On the trains there are men who sort 
the letters again, and when the train stops 
at a station the mail for that station is 
put on a mail truck there, and taken. to 
the postoffice. But at little towns, where 
the trains do not stop, the mail is 
dropped off. 

Some letters never get to the place they 
are sent, because some letters, every day, 
are mailed with mistakes in the address. 
In Washington, at the Dead Letter Office. 
more mail clerks open these “dead” let- 
ters and, if there is an address inside, 
they are mailed back to the writers, col- 
lect. Sometimes, in big cities, they have 
sales of all the “dead” packages that have 
been addressed wrongly, and never got to 
the place they were sent. All kinds of 
things, big and little, Christmas presents, 
clothing, things to eat, even jewelry, are 
sold in these big sales. It makes one feel 
sorry to see so many things that never got 
where they were sent, but the moral of the 
story is, be sure to write the address very 
carefully, on everything you mail, and be 
sure, too, to have your return address in 
the upper left hand corner. 


Talking It Over With the Reading 
Expert Again 


She has just visited our school, and as 
usual, we teachers mobbed her at recess. 
Even the Know-It-All was on hand, and 
the Student Observer, whose solemn and 
heart-felt interest in all matters pertaining 
to the teaching of the deaf convulses us 
older hands, now and then, came with 
that big black note book she carries 
round. The Earnest Young Soul takes life 
seriously, but the Student Observer takes 
it fanatically, at present. 

Anyway, this time the Student Observer 
couldn’t wait till the expert had finished 
telling us about the college course she is 
giving now. She plunged right in with 
her question. 

“Miss T - - - -,” she said, “to what do 
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you attribute the 
difficulties encoun- 


tered by us when 
we try to get a 
deaf child started 
in reading?” 

The expert smiled, 
but gently. (She 
was a student observer herself once upon 
a time.) “That’s a pretty hard question,” 
she answered, “but at least I can tell you 
the attainments upon which beginning 
reading for hearing children is based.” 

“OQ, don’t bother, dear. Have another 
cooky instead,” the Cynic said, “we don’t 
have you visit us to work all the time 
you're here.” 

“Please!” the Student Observer pro- 
tested, with a reproving flourish of her 
hand, and the Cynic ate the cooky herself. 

“Well,” the expert said, “a hearing 
child who is ready to learn to read has 
an understanding of the English lan- 
guage and should be able to listen and 
understand when a story is read to him. 
He should be able to express ideas, in 
speech, and follow a line of thought, 
and—” 

“OQ,” wailed the Cynic, “I can’t bear it! 
Let me go till this is over!” and with her 
handkerchief to her eyes she fled, amid 
laughter. 

“Then, too, if the rest of you can bear 
up till I’m through,” the expert con- 
tinued, “the hearing child who is ready 
to start reading should be able to follow 
directions, and reproduce stories that are 
told to him, and dramatize stories—” 

“The only thing you’ve mentioned so 
far that my little deaf children can do!” 
the Earnest Young Soul cried sadly, and 
we all laughed again. 

“Of course the little beginning reader 
who hears can usually recognize his own 
name and a few others, and recognize 
signs like ‘Keep off the grass,’ and ‘Dan- 
ger, and his ability to focus his eyes is 
important, too. His ability to understand 
meanings, when others talk to him, and 
to communicate with others orally, and to 
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discriminate between similar sounds—im- 
portant when he begins phonics—if he 
does have phonics—” 

“Here’s a glass of ice-water for you!” 
the Cynic interrupted, “I know you need it, 
dearie, and please don’t tell us any more. 
It’s hard enough to try to teach reading to 
deaf children, as things are, without enu- 
merating the fearful odds against us!” 

“Q, I don’t know!” the Sensitive Plant 
remarked, “my little tots are doing beauti- 
fully. They go all around the room, 
where I have printed cards ‘chair,’ ‘table,’ 
‘desk,’ and so on, and they can distin- 
guish already—” 

“Yes, and you’re making word readers 
of them, just as fast as you can,” grum- 
bled a teacher from upstairs, “and what 
is more, though you swear that they aren’t 
allowed to say the words, your little Pete 
Smith went home on the trolley car with 
me yesterday, and told me about a cahai- 
ir! He meant ‘chair’! You’re laying up a 
lot of speech trouble for us advanced 
teachers!” 

“Well, at least we know we have a 
problem teaching deaf children to read,” 
said the Student Observer, “more of a 
problem than I had anticipated, even.” 

“Better not anticipate, child, if you’re 
going to spend your life teaching the 
deaf,” said the Cynic. “Have a cooky and 
think about the fact that today is Friday. 
And there’s the bell. Let’s go and give 
our pupils a better understanding of the 
English language!” 

The Help-One-Another Column 

Knowing our teachers of deaf children 
are being asked more and more often to 
explain to women’s clubs, 
business men’s associations, 
thimble bees, and what not, 
how we teach, demonstrat- 
ing with pupils, we have 
prepared a few questions 
that every teacher hears on 
such occasions. Also we 
have ready some answers 
ap that will always be found 

effective. No charge is 
made for this service. 
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Question: So you teach deaf children, 
How did you learn to read the lips? 

Answer: It’s a lovely day, isn’t it? 

Question: Isn’t it wonderful to teach 
such quiet children? But doesn’t the 
silence get on your nerves, sometimes? 

Answer: Indeed it does! Especially 
when ten children are dragging their 
chairs over the floor at once, or squeak. 
ing blackboard crayons, and deciding, 
suddenly, to study their combinations out 
loud. 

Question: Why is the children’s speech 
so—er—unnatural ? 

Answer: Are you—er—just a bit hard 
of hearing, madame? 

Question: Why do you teach the deaf 
when you can hear? 

Answer: Congenital homophenous au- 
ditory stimulus labial dental occlusion! 
(If this isn’t enough to silence the ques- 
tioner, utter rapidly all the rest of the 
big words you learned in training.) 

Question: Don’t you adore teaching 
these dear little handicapped darlings? 
Such noble wonderful work! So satisfy- 
ing! 

Answer: No, we’d rather be a_police- 
man. 

Question: Your children don’t seem to 
understand me. Shall I talk louder? 

Answer: As loud as you please, ma- 
dame. The children won’t mind it and 
I’m good natured. 

Question: Whar-ut is-s-s you-er nay- 
aym, lit-tul boy-oy? 

Answer: (The success of this answer 
depends upon the speed with which the 
teacher utters it.) Ignatius Slipakoff, 
Ignatius Slipakoff! Tell Mrs. Smith your 
name, Ignatius Slipakoff! 


An Answer from One of Those 
Student Observers 


We are always so pleased when any 
Colleague bothers to write in that we were 
especially glad for this “come-back” from 
a young man who is a student observer 
in one of our big schools for the deaf. 
The teacher with whom he is observing 
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A Psychological Study of the Effects 
of Deafness 


Review of a Recent Book 


By Grace M. HEIDER 


effects of deafness is the mono- 

graph from Teachers College of 
Columbia University by Dr. H. H. Wells, 
3rd, entitled “The Measurement of Cer- 
tain Aspects of Personality among Hard 
of Hearing Adults.”* The problem is one 
of those suggested by professor Rudolph 
Pintner to the Conference on the Prob- 
lems of the Deaf, held under the auspices 
of the National Research Council in 1929. 
Dr. Welles began his study by gathering 
together opinions of the hard of hearing 
themselves about the emotional conse- 
quences of acquired deafness. Taking the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory as the 
instrument for the investigation he out- 
lined the following questions for study: 
1. Are there differences between the hard 
of hearing and the hearing in terms of 
such measures of personality as emotion- 
ality, self-sufficiency, introversion-extrover- 
sion, and dominance-submission ? 

2. In what situations, as represented by 
a detailed analysis of these test items, are 
there the greatest differences of response 
between the two groups? 

3. Is there sufficient agreement upon 
certain kinds of test situations within 
the hard of hearing group to point to a 
classification of problems peculiar to this 
group? 

_ 4. What is the relationship between the 
scores on a measure of emotionality on 
the one hand and such factors as num- 
ber of years deafened, age at loss of 
hearing, degree of hearing, percentage of 
difference in hearing between the ears, 
hours of lip reading training, use of a 


N RECENT psychological study of the 


*Contributions to Education, No. 545, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1932. 


hearing aid, presence of tinnitus (head 
noises), on the other hand? 

The Bernreuter Inventory is a question- 
naire consisting of 125 questions to be 
answered yes, or, no. The answers can 
be scored in four different ways to give 
measures of neurotic tendency, introver- 
sion-extroversion, self-sufficiency, and 
dominance-submission. For the purpose 
of his study Dr. Welles had the ques- 
tionnaire filled out by 225 hard of hear- 
ing and 148 hearing persons. He got in 
touch with the deafened through the coop- 
eration of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing and other smaller 
leagues in the vicinity of New York. The 
“control” group of hearing persons was 


obtained through the hard of hearing, - 


each being asked to have a second copy 
of the questionnaire filled out by a hear- 
ing friend similar to himself in age, edu- 
cation, and socio-economic status. Among 
the hard of hearing persons was a special 
group of 31 selected by two hard of hear- 
ing persons connected with the American 
Federation of Organizations of the Hard 
of Hearing as having achieved marked 
success despite their handicap. Each per- 
son included in the study also filled out 
a supplementary questionnaire giving in- 
formation about his age, education, work, 
salary, hearing, etc., and also, informa- 
tion about his nearest self-supporting rela- 
tive. 

Dr. Welles compared the two groups, 
i. e., the hard of hearing and the hear- 
ing, on these points and believed that 
they were sufficiently alike for the pur- 
pose of his study. 

In his summary of results Dr. Welles 
reports, first, that “the unselected group 
of hard of hearing were significantly 
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more emotional, more introverted, and 
less dominant as a group than their hear- 
ing friends, though there was a _ large 
overlapping of individual scores between 
the groups. Significant differences were not 
found on the measure of self-sufficiency. 
The special group selected for their abil- 
ity in having successfully surmounted 
their hearing handicap did not differ 
significantly as a group from their hear- 
ing friends on any of these measures.” 
Secondly, there were 16 specific items 
of the inventory for which the difference 
between the hard of hearing and the con- 
trol groups was statistically significant. 


To answer his third question Dr. Welles 
asked three psychologists and six hard of 
hearing persons to judge which if any of 
the items of the inventory involved situa- 
tions which would be answered by “the 
hard of hearing in just one way because 
of the sensory defect itself and regardless 
of the psychological significance.” The 
majority of the psychologists agreed on 
only five items, the hard of hearing on 


-only ten. Only three in each case were 


included in the sixteen significant items 
(cf. Table 16). He concluded therefore 
that there was no classification of prob- 
lems peculiar to this group. 

Fourth, he found little or no relation- 
ship between the scores of emotionality 
obtained from the inventory and the fac- 
tors suggested in question four, above. 

Dr. Welles’ general conclusions are that 
his results do not seem to indicate that 
the emotional adjustments of the hard of 
hearing are of a different kind from those 
of normal persons, rather that they seem 
to follow the general pattern of the hear- 
ing. Their differences represent only a 
variation of this pattern, not a new type 
of emotional adjustment. This “lack of 
uniqueness in the hearing handicap” he 
believes should be stressed in rehabilita- 
tion work with the hard of hearing. 


From one point of view we are hardly 
justified in bringing serious criticism 
against this investigation. Many of its 
shortcomings are those which are inherent 
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in any work in an unexplored field. Dr. 
Welles himself is very frank in calling 
attention to many of the possible sources 
of error, such as the numbers studied, the 
method of securing and handling con- 
trols, etc. 

On the other hand he seems to under- 
estimate or ignore some of the questions 
which suggest themselves even in regard 
to the statistical aspects of the investiga- 
tion. Thus, the differences between the 
hard of hearing and the controls were 
significant not for the larger group of 
196 (cf. total women, tables 10, 12, and 
13) but a smaller group of 46 whose 
records were studied in what Dr. Welles 
believes to be a more accurate way, pairing. 
For the total group the differences are 
too low to be statistically significant in 
two or three cases which he considers 
valid (cf. tables 10 and 13). In the other 
comparison, extroversion-introversion (cf. 
table 12) it is barely significant. His 
conclusions are therefore based on the 
results with the smaller group. Yet he 
does not check these results to see whether 
they are still significant if he deducts the 
items which are questioned even by thé 
majority of his judges. He is inclined to 
discount the significance of these judg- 
ments in view of the fact that neither the 
committee of psychologists nor that of the 
hard of hearing reached complete agree- 
ment on any one item. However, the 
strictness of the instructions which he 
gave to the judges, “to mark the items 
which could be answered by the hard of 
hearing in just one way because of the 
sensory defect itself,” may easily account 
to a large extent for the lack of agree- 
ment. There are doubtless many questions 
in which the sensory defect itself plays a 
great role yet which would not be an- 
swered by the hard of hearing in just one 
way. 

For one who is familiar with problems 
of the hard of hearing many of the ques- 
tions of the following list (the sixteen for 
which there were significant differences 
between hard of hearing and _ hearing 
groups) seem to involve situations which 
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are decidedly different for deafened and 
for hearing persons quite regardless of 
personality. 

Are you easily discouraged when the 
opinions of others differ from your own? 

Do you find conversation more helpful 
in formulating your ideas than reading? 

Do you prefer a play to a dance? 

Are you careful not to say things that 
hurt other people’s feelings? 

Do you ever heckle or question a pub- 
lic speaker? 

At a reception or a tea do you feel 
reluctant to meet the most important 
person present? 

Do you see more fun or humor in 
things when you are in a group than 
when you are alone? 

Have books been more entertaining to 
you than companions? 

Have you ever had spells of dizziness? 

Do you often feel lonesome when you 
are with other people? 

Have you frequently appeared as a lec- 
turer or entertainer before groups of 
people. 

Do you find that people are more 
stimulating to you than anything else? 

Do you have difficulty in starting a 
conversation with a stranger? 

Do you get as many ideas at the time 
of reading a book as you do from a dis- 
cussion of it afterwards? 

Do you usually face your troubles alone 
without getting help? 

Can you be optimistic when others 
about you are depressed? 

It was clear, even from the reports of 
the judges, that some of these items were 
of doubtful value for a comparison of 
hard of hearing and hearing persons. The 
failure to demonstrate conclusively that the 
results of the comparison which was made 
are still significant even if the items on 
which there was agreement are removed 
makes it difficult to accept the results of this 
study as a real measure of the emotional 
effects of deafness. The difficulty is of 
course that which has been found in most 
attempts to use a specific test or rating 
scale with different groups of subjects. 
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The answer to a given question or per- 
formance of a given task may be signifi- 
cant for individuals of a certain kind 
living under certain conditions. For other 
individuals under other conditions it may 
have entirely different meaning. 

One must also doubt whether the gen- 
eral conclusion that there is no “quality 
of uniqueness in the psychology of the 
hard of hearing” can be proved by results 
obtained from such an instrument of mea- 
surement as the Bernreuter Inventory. Its 
function is not to reveal possible direc- 
tions of deviation from the normal but to 
measure prescribed deviations. These di- 
rections of deviation were originally ob- 
served by less restricted surveys of per- 
sonality problems of hearing persons for 
whom the test was devised. A_ similar 
qualitative study of the hard of hearing 
with emphasis on individual cases would 
have to be made to indicate directions in 
which deviations are to be expected, be- 
fore conclusions in regard to similarities 
of the general patterns of adjustment 
could be justified. 

One might also ask whether the hard of 
hearing and control groups are as nearly 
comparable as Dr. Welles assumed. The 
rather large differences in average earn- 
ings of relatives for the two groups ($870 
in the unselected group, $3,750 for the 
group of successful hard of hearing per- 
sons, in both cases in favor of the rela- 
tives of the hard of hearing) suggests a 
considerable difference in ability and 
social status between the relatives of the 
two groups, hence probably in ability be- 
tween the individuals themselves. It would 
seem to show that the deafened were 
earning considerably less than their own 
hearing relatives, whereas their friends 
were chosen probably from among people 
with whom they worked who in turn 
probably were more nearly equal to their 
own family groups. But this objection in 
itself is of secondary importance in view 
of the more general criticisms of the study. 
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Six Articles for Teachers, from 
the Ontario School for the Deaf 


Social Education in the Ontario School 


By H. B. 


VERY child has a complex person- 
E ality—physical, mental, social, 

spiritual—and all sides must be 
cared for and developed in any complete 
system of education. 

If our civilization is to endure, society 
must be reorganized with better aims and 
ideals. Our present system of education 
must be changed materially in order that 
all sides of the child’s complex person- 
ality may be uniformly developed. We 
have depended too much on “book learn- 
ing.” It is a very commonplace maxim 
among teachers of our training schools 
that the child should be taught “the pur- 
pose of life,” but who has ever shown 
how it may be done? Is there any course 
in any normal school where practical 
lessons on cooperation, kindness, cour- 
age, generosity, unselfishness or service to 
others are taught or illustrated? 

If the condition suggested is true of 
our ordinary schools, is it not much more 
true in our schools for the deaf? Judg- 
ing by the article printed in the Septem- 
ber, Annals, entitled “Institution Life—Its 
Influence on the Personality,” and copied 
in many of the exchanges without com- 
ment, it must be inferred that the condi- 
tions are accepted as established. 

In the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
most of the objectionable conditions 
which are enumerated in the essay re- 
ferred to have been wholly or partially 
eliminated. Pupils are given many op- 
portunities for contact with hearing peo- 
ple, so that they do not consider them- 


selves an isolated group. They attend the 
church services in the city every Sunday 
morning, and many of them become mem- 
bers. They take part in socials and parties 
given by the Sunday Schools and Young 
People’s groups, and in turn, are allowed 
and encouraged to entertain by giving 
parties themselves. Many citizens of the 
city and neighborhood individually en- 
tertain pupils over week-ends or holidays. 

In sports, our boys’ teams join the 
junior hockey and soft ball leagues and 
always enter into the games as enthusias- 
tically as any of the other contestants. As 
individual athletes, they can hold their 
own and conduct themselves as_ real 
“sports.” 

At the noon meal, each teacher has 
charge of her class at the table and by 
example and conversation the pupils 
learn, proper table etiquette. 

The study of rhythm has had a won- 
derful effect in the social attitude of our 
pupils. They have not only made use of 
it in the development of correct speech 
and voice culture, but have become so 
saturated with it that it is a part of their 
very being. It has influenced their pos- 
ture and every movement they make. As 
a result, they are able at social functions 
to take part in the dances or other amuse- 
ments that may be provided. 

As they are taught by the oral method, 
they do not need to use the more con- 
spicuous method of communication and 
so the great barrier between the deaf and 
the hearing is being broken down. We 
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are using very extensively Miss Alcorn’s 
conversational reader and methods sug- 
gested by her and find them very effec- 
tive in the development of natural speech. 
The dramatization of the work in various 
subjects, wherever this is possible, has 
been an added stimulus to the use of 
speech. 

One of the great problems of educators 
of the deaf is the education of the public 
to the fact that the deaf are normal peo- 
ple handicapped by the loss of hearing 
and that if given the facilities, accommo- 
dations, and proper opportunities, they 
will develop into intelligent citizens ca- 
pable of taking their places in the com- 
munities in which they live. In the past, 
they have been looked upon as abnormal 
beings to be feared or, at best, as “dum- 
mies,” much below the average in intelli- 
gence. Even at the present time, ninety 
per cent of the people still regard them 
in this way and are either antagonistic or 
indifferent toward them and make no ef- 
fort to understand them or their possi- 
bilities. 

It seems to me that it is a duty of 
every educator of the deaf to make known 
to the public these possibilities and to 
create for these handicapped people a 
more sympathetic attitude. This can be 
done in various ways. I shall refer to a 
few that have been used by our school. 

Each year an entertainment is given by 
the pupils of the school. This is re- 
peated in the city and larger towns in the 
vicinity and the public are thus given a 
glimpse of what the deaf can do. Short 
demonstrations of school and class work 
are shown as part of the programs put on 
by various organizations — Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Sunday School, churches, etc. Ban- 
quets are given by our Association of 
Teachers, to which are invited members 
of Parliaments, clergy, judges, lawyers 
and prominent citizens. At these banquets 
some phase of the work is explained and 
emphasized by demonstrations by the 
pupils. 

Advantage is taken of public functions 
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to secure visits from delegates or high 
officials of church or state. The Governor 
General and his party, Premier Bennett 
and several members of his Cabinet, Pre- 
mier Henry, representatives of fraternal 
societies, and many citizens have recently 
favoured us and witnessed the work of the 
school in its varied activities. All of 
these occasions tend to bring our children 
socially into contact with the public, to 
build up their confidence in their ability 
to do things and to overcome the awk- 
ward, embarrassed, self-conscious attitude 
so noticeable even in many _ unhandi- 
capped children. 


The work of the school and the ac- 
complishments of the deaf have been set 
forth by the Superintendent and members 
of the staff in formal talks before service 
clubs and other organizations in many 
parts of the Province. 


Educational experience of nearly forty 
years: as teacher in all grades of schools 
—tural, urban, public and high; as an 
Inspector of Public Schools; and as Su- 
perintendent of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf has firmly convinced me that our 
educational system and methods have 
failed to develop the social side of the 
children’s personality. The teachers, of 
course, are not to blame, because they 
themselves are the victims of this incom- 
plete system. But our educational author- 
ities should be bold enough to be honest 
in admitting the defect, and honest 
enough to be sufficiently bold in making 
such modifications as will remedy the de- 
fect and give the rising generation a fair- 
er chance to become efficient citizens. This 
applies to all classes of schools, but is 
especially applicable to schools for the 
deaf. If given the opportunity, there is 
scarcely any limit to what the deaf may 
accomplish and in view of the research 
that is being carried on and of the many 
scientific inventions, past, present and 
future, it may be that the loss of hearing 
may be no real handicap. A vast field 
along this line is waiting to be explored. 
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Training 


By CATHERINE Forp 


the great army of public school 

teachers, and one of the regula- 
tions governing their appointment is that 
they must have a permanent certificate 
from the Province of Ontario and at 
least five years’ successful teaching ex- 
perience. This makes for a uniformly 
high standard throughout the school. 

After appointment, they are required to 
take our teacher-training course, which is 
spread over a period of three years. It is 
not necessary to go into the details of 
this course since it is practically the 
same as that given to the majority of 
teachers-in-training in the schools in the 
United States. 

From the beginning of her training pe- 
riod, each teacher assumes full responsi- 
bility for a class; which means that every 
year three or four classes are in the 
hands of teachers untrained in the work 
of teaching the deaf. 

This policy of training our own teach- 
ers and of placing untrained teachers in 
charge of classes has of course many dis- 
advantages. It has also a great many ad- 
vantages. As the latter outnumber the 
former, we will consider them first. 

The appointment of teachers with five 
years’ experience or more makes for a 
certain permanency of staff (barring mat- 
rimony of course) since teachers who 
have taught for this length of time have 
more or less made up their minds to 
follow the teaching profession. Further- 
more, teachers who have achieved success 
in their own work will not make the 
change from hearing children to deaf 
children without due consideration. And 
speaking of permanency, it would seem 
that the depression has helped stabilize 
most teaching staffs; the desire to see the 
world being less in evidence than form- 
erly. A teacher thinks twice, these days, 
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before deciding to change her position, 
Another advantage of training our own 
teachers is that it makes for unity. Wheth- 
er we are doing well or ill, at least we 
are all doing the same; that is, we are 
following the same method of procedure. 
It makes for co-operation because the 
new teachers must depend, to a certain 
extent, on the experienced members of 
the staff for the working out of details. 
Ample evidence of this unity and co. 
operation is to be found in the fact that 
at the present time all the teachers are 
giving up their noon recess for two days 
a week in order to take up a _ review 
course in speech. The object of the course 
is to get every grade working in harmony 
for the development of better speech. The 
meetings of our “Association of Teachers 
and Instructors” also promote this spirit. 
Teachers coming from the public schools 
are not hide bound by traditions concern- 
ing the teaching of the deaf. They bring 
with them, in many cases, a freshness of 
opinion, originality of thought, and a 
resourcefulness that is a necessity if they 
are to adapt themselves quickly to their 
new environment and to what is to them 
a new type of childhood. 
’ Being more or less isolated from other 
schools and feeling that the responsibility 
of keeping the work up to standard rests 
on those in charge, the Directress of 
Training, along with the Supervising 
Teacher, must keep abreast of the times 
and see to it that all new ideas concern- 
ing the work are brought at once to the 
attention of the teachers. They must also 
see that material is provided for the 
working out of these ideas, that the course 
of study is kept up to date, and that an 
abundance of prepared material is at 
hand. 
Our clear cut course of study, which is 
worked out in detail, together with the 
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wealth of material on our shelves, is in a 
measure responsible for the fact that the 
work of our school is well up to the 
standard even though our classes are 
crowded (14 pupils in most of them) and 
many of our teachers not yet fully trained. 

One of the disadvantages of our sys- 
tem is that it is difficult to find sufficient 
time for observations, lectures, demon- 
strations, etc. However, having a more or 
less flexible schedule of school hours, 
due to the difficulty in transporting teach- 
ers to and from school, and also due to 
the division of our shop classes into four 
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grades, each grade having its own pe- 
riod, we find time between 8 and 4 to 
attend to the details of training. 

There must of necessity be a little 
slowing up of speech in the classes 
where new teachers are in charge. But, 
thanks to the new ideas being brought 
forth, which give children more time for 
feeling speech, and which suggest from 
the outset language and still more lan- 
guage in the form of silent reading and 
lip reading, in order to bring a more 
spontaneous development of speech, this 
slowing up is not apparent. 


The Sand Table 


By EvizaBeTH DEANNARD 


sand table is an invaluable aid. 

It gives the children what maps 
and plans do not. How many of us find 
it dificult to teach from a wall map that 
a river can run north, or even north-east; 
that rivers which have their sources al- 
most touching, run in entirely different 
directions and empty into different waters. 
For instance, a teacher in this school tried 
in vain to make her pupils understand 
that the St. Lawrence River does not run 
south-west. With the pupils’ aid, she 
made a sand map of the Great Lakes, 
the St. Lawrence River, and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. When all was ready, she 
had one of the pupils fill the tray with 
water, pouring it on the sand and rocks 
around Lake Superior. The water found 
its way through Lake Superior into Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and 
Ontario, and on through the St. Lawrence 
River until it finally reached the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. All at once one of the boys 
jumped up, hurried to the wall map of 
Canada, and, with one sweep of his arm, 
followed the course which the water in 
the sand map had taken. Never again had 


A S a means of teaching geography, the 


that class to be told that the water of the 
St. Lawrence River does not flow into 
Lake Ontario. 

When a watershed or divide is the sub- 
ject of the lesson, that section of the 
country is built on the sand table and 
rain is poured over the hills from a 
sprinkling can. The water runs down both 
slopes, and the pupils see at once how 
water from almost the same source finds 
its way by different courses to entirely 
different outlets. They may also be shown 
in this way how streams unite to form 
rivers. 

In one of our Junior Grade classes, the 
pupils had learned about the City of 
Belleville, which is near our school. Belle- 
ville is situated on the Bay of Quinte 
and a river runs through the centre of it. 
There are quite steep hills on both sides 
of the river. The class had visited the 
city on different occasions and had been 
taken through several factories and other 
buildings. They also had a plan of the 
city. 

One day they asked the teacher if they 
might build the city in the sand table. 
In about an hour they had their city built 
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with streets, bridges, buildings, etc. They 
made their buildings and bridges from 
stiff paper and put them in the proper 
places, and from the shape of them any- 
one familiar with the City of Belleville 
would easily recognize them. 

The ‘children did all the work, the 
teacher directing only when asked some- 
thing about which there was some dispute. 
They felt very pleased with themselves 
because they felt that it was their very 
own and that they had accomplished 
something; and the teacher was pleased 
also for she could feel assured that they 
had a pretty fair knowledge of the city. 

The sand table may be used to ad- 
vantage in the history lesson; for instance, 
in the capture of Quebec by the English 
in 1759. The City of Quebec is situated 
on a high bluff above the St. Lawrence 
River. Behind it is a level plain. On the 
east, the St. Charles River flows into the 
St. Lawrence. The country around the 
mouth of this river is swampy and was 
well fortified. From the citadel the French 
garrison commanded the river below the 
city, where the English army was camped 
on an island. One day, General Wolfe, 
the English commander, locking through 
his telescope, discovered a path up the 
steep bank of the river above the city. 


we 
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The teacher had told the class the story 
of the capture of Quebec and they had 
read about in in their histories. But they 
did not seem to have the necessary con. 
ception of the relief of the country. 

Under the direction of the teacher, they 
made a map of that section of the country 
on the sand table. By this means, it was 
easy to show the steep cliff, the indenta. 
tion known as Wolfe’s Cove, and the path 
up the slope. It could also be made clear 
to the pupils that the Plains of Abraham 
is a tableland and not a hill, and that it 
was quite impossible to attack Quebec 
from the east, on account of the St. 
Charles River and the strong defences of 
earthworks along the St. Lawrence River. 

The children made boats, and _ sailed 
them up the river past the French guard. 
They showed soldiers, climbing the almost 
impassable hill, and lining up on the 
Plains of Abraham to be discovered in 
the morning by the French. 

The pupils had something which they 
had built for themselves and, better still, 
had something which they could visualize 
and remember. The value of this exercise 
is that the teacher acts only as a guide 
to the pupils who do the actual working 
out of details. 
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Old Wine in New Bottles 


By VioLta HANDLEY 


HAD often found the teaching of “to 

have” somewhat of a bugbear. To 

sustain the interest of the children was 
at times difficult. In the old way, each 
child brought his or her particular toy 
or possession to school. Helen brought 
her doll. She said to her classmates, “I 
have a doll.” They in turn said to her, 
“You have a doll.” Then they said to 
each other, “Helen has a doll,” and so on. 

For several years I have introduced “to 
have” in a new and much more interest- 
ing way. I have collected and mounted a 
great many pictures of children, older 
people and animals with a variety of ob- 
jects. By means of a printing set of fair 
sized type, I printed on heavy manilla 
strips sentences describing the pictures, 
such as: 

A boy has a dog. 

A girl has some ice cream. 

A man has balloons. 

A dog has some puppies. 


A baby has a doll. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING WITH PICTURES AT THE ONTARIO SCHOOL 


At first | made duplicate slips, and 
placing the pictures on the blackboard 
ledge with a corresponding printed slip 
under each, I allowed the pupils to study 
the pictures and slips for a short time. I 
pointed to words on the slips and asked 
to be shown the objects to which they re- 
ferred in the pictures. Then I held up the 
duplicate slips one at a time, and had the 
pupils match them with those under the 
pictures. 

In the next lesson, just one set of the 
printed slips was used. As each slip was 
held up, a child was asked to put it under 
the correct picture. Simultaneously, I let 
the pupils feel the spoken sentence on my 
cheek, and later had them feel the sen- 
tence with closed eyes, and then point to 
the correct picture. They also lip-read the 
sentences. New pictures were continually 
added to the list. Often these sentences 
contained new nouns, which the children 
learned to lip-read with scarcely any 
effort. 
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A short time after beginning this work, 
a little girl picked up a picture and, with- 
out any formal teaching, said to me quite 
naturally, “A boy has a boat.” Then the 
others followed the lead. They often 
brought pictures which they had found in 
magazines and talked about them, when- 
ever the words were within their vocabu- 
lary; or asked the names they did not 
know. 

Later, pictures were introduced in which 
the person had more than one object. 
Then two or more sentences using the 
pronouns “he,” “she” and “it” were 
printed. Next, pictures of two or more 
people having similar objects were shown, 
and sentences were printed, such as: 

Two men have dogs. 

They have guns. 

They have pipes. 

In a short time the pupils could write 
the sentences from the pictures. When the 
formal use of “to have” was introduced, 


they had little difficulty in using it cor- 
rectly. 
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I use pictures in a similar manner jp 
teaching many adjectives. 

We are using the Gates’ Course of 
Silent Reading; Number Work for Be. 
ginners, Book II, by Jessie E. R. Fisher; 
and First Reader Seat Work, by Annie 
Gochnauer. 

In addition I make use of hundreds of 
pictures. Sentences are printed using verbs 
in the present progressive and quite a 
variety of phrases. The children place the 
printed slips under the pictures to which 
they refer and soon lip-read the sentences, 
Many pictures are very similar and the 
child’s power of observation becomes very 
keen. 

I find my pupils much more interested 
in books than they formerly were. They 
enjoy reading and are beginning to dram- 
atize their little stories. At present. we 
are reading the Pat and Patsy Pre-Primer 
Book by Alice Harding and the Thought 
Test Primer, by F. J. Prout. We also 
hope to read The Good Time Book, by 
LaRue. 
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Adventures in Reading 


By Eruet M. Nurse 


EACHERS of little deaf children 

try to make early experiences in 

reading so interesting that their 
pupils are given a foundation for future 
enjoyment and self-education. 

Dramatic instinct is very strong in little 
children. The first stories are usually 
profusely illustrated, and portray graphi- 
cally experiences definitely belonging to 
the realm of childhood, which will in 
many instances be duplicates of the child’s 
own experiences. The desire for drama- 
tization is easily fostered and we find him 
enthusiastic to “show off” further per- 
sonal experiences. The pleasure of re- 
living these creates in him the wish to 
impersonate those of others. We have 
watched his personal urge for expression 
grow. Harold is soon as intensely inter- 
ested in playing the part of “Mary” wash- 
ing the dishes for her mother as in being 
the boy in the story. Identities are lost 
as each child steps into his chosen char- 
acter. Orderly thinking is developed, as 
the child must have a mental picture of 
the story as a whole before details are 
assigned. Memory is an important factor, 
and how anxious they are to learn the 
conversational expressions given in the 
story! It is a joy to see these used with 
spontaneity and naturalness, and even 
when impromptu and incorrect language 
is used we feel that our children are giv- 
ing the true oral expression we long for 
but so often lose in our stilted language 
lessons. We are thoroughly enjoying Miss 
Alcorn’s Conversational Reader. It is the 
only reader without pictures on our 
shelves, but it brings the happiest of 
smiles when it makes its appearance. 
Longer continued stories are found inter- 
esting, especially when there is sufficient 
repetition of conversational phrases to 


make easy memorizing. We are using the 
story of Kitten-Kat by Blanche J. Dear- 


born as an easy introduction to the more 
lengthy dramatization of such stories as, 
The Three Bears, Little Black Sambo, The 
Three Little Kittens, Work-A-Day Doings 
on the Farm, etc. 

Mental stimulus is greater and there is 
keener enjoyment when the children know 
that the story to be told will be expressed 
graphically, rather than in humdrum 
words. For this, skeleton action figures 
are used. In their art period, the children 
learn to draw quickly and with the mini- 
mum number of strokes figures that easily 
represent their interpretation of the story. 
These figures may appear crude to some 
observers but one can without difficulty 
recognize individual touches expressing 
imaginary or actual experiences. It has 
given splendid scope for the developing 
of creative ability. In several cases chil- 
dren who have appeared dull and uninter- 
ested in many phases of class-room work 
have excelled in this. It has been sur- 
prising to see them respond and accu- 
rately illustrate the story, when there 
would have been practically no success in 
reproducing it orally or in writing. 

Our adventures in reading are proving 
valuable in our oral and written language. 
This is particularly noticeable in the writ- 
ing of diaries. The children enjoy re- 
cording the happenings of the previous 
day and find these far more interesting 
under the grown-up heading of “My 
Diary” than the old-time “News.” We are 
finding a much freer application of every 
day expressions, an easier introduction to 
direct narration and less difficulty in the 
use of adjectives and adverbs. 

We claim nothing original; what has 
been said is but the result of gleanings from 
others; but we do feel that our little 
children have never been so interested in 
books and the printed page as they are 
now. 
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Speech 


By Beatrice RiERDON 


’ ‘EACHERS of the deaf have excep- 
tional opportunities for obtaining 
evidence of slight degrees of hear- 

ing power and utilizing them for the gen- 
eral benefit of the pupil as well as for 
the sake of the valuable contribution of 
even a little hearing to the progress of 
his education. 

A child is seldom absolutely deaf. Any 
hearing power is of value and any im- 
provement in the use of it which can be 
attained by exciting more activity in the 
parts of the auditory apparatus which 
have escaped damage extends the pupil's 
experience of the external world by add- 
ing fresh incentive to thought. 

A remnant of hearing power can be 
cultivated and developed during the teach- 
ing of speech. Sound thus produced in 
the vocal organs is conducted to the inner 
ear by bone conduction even if more 
sound passes by the usual channels. This 
bone conduction often accounts for the 
fullness and clearness of the sounds we 
hear. The sounds we hear are composed 
of the blending of vibrations conveyed to 
the essential organ of hearing through 
different media. 

Auricular training develops residual 
hearing to enable the child to hear and 
understand language. The 2A audiometer 
shows the child’s minimum threshold of 
hearing. It shows where his hearing is 
located. The teacher knows then how to 
build up auricular training for him. 

Instrumental stimulation gives practice 
in listening to the frequencies which cover 
the speech range. If the ear is unable to 
take high frequencies, speech is less in- 
telligible. High frequency deafness is the 
lack of ability to hear the high frequency 
tones. If the consonants are gone the 


child will not have intelligibility. 

After giving instrumental stimulation 
have the pupil listen to the voice. “Noth- 
ing can take the place of the voice” in 


the education or re-education of hearing, 
Only speech has the same characteristics 
as speech. When the child can hear the 
voice, teach the differences between vowel 
sounds. 


The repetition of vowels stimulates the 
hearing and acquaints the ear with the 
tone of the human voice and to its variety 
of changes in pitch and intensity. The 
first task of the child is to learn to recog. 
nize the elementary vowels, a(r). ee, 0-, 
oo, a-e, singly and in combinations. We 
want him to make a mental connection 
as soon as possible between the sound 
of a word and its meaning. The faster 
we give him a hearing vocabulary, the 
faster is his growth in mental develop- 
ment. Mental development is a by-product 
of auricular training. Listening is a 
mental attitude. Hearing is more or less 
automatic. 

Auricular training is a wonderful help 
in teaching inflection and accent. To com- 
bine whatever hearing the child has with 
his sense of vibration is the most normal 
way of obtaining good speech. If he has 
no hearing we must work entirely from 
the sense of vibration. Our voices are 
changing all the time. Let him feel the 
voice by touching the cheeks, larynx, 
chest, back of the head or wherever you 
want him to feel these vibrations. 


The aim of rhythm for the deaf is 
speech. It aims to make the child sensi- 
tive to the most delicate changes in vibra 
tion. Get rhythm in speech by the easiest 
bodily rhythm possible, swinging, sway- 
ing to 2/4, 3/4, etc., time. When the 
child has the rhythmic feeling in him, 
let him give voice. 

Develop a keen sense of touch. It is 
the only means of developing shades of 
difference if the child has no_ hearing. 
Co-ordinate the muscles of speech with 

(Continued on page 139) 
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Again, the Hard of Hearing Child 


ETWEEN the Arctic Circle and the 
B Torrid Zone there lies that broad 

climatic belt which geographers, 
for want of a better term, have called 
temperate. Temperate it is not except in 
theory, for its climate ranges all the way 
from torridity to frigidity. It is, in fact, 
a region of shading off from the theoreti- 
cally perpetual arctic to the perpetual 
equatorial. Similarly, between hearing 
and deafness there stretches a_ broad 
transitional area which is commonly de- 
scribed as hardness of hearing, in which 
may be found every degree of hearing de- 
ficiency from almost perfect hearing to 
all but perfect deafness. 

Year by year, as an increasing number 
of voices is raised in behalf of the hard 
of hearing child, public confusion in re- 
gard to the identity of this child aug- 
ments. Attempts at coining a_ suitable 
nomenclature for the varying degrees of 
hearing deficiency found in the hard of 
hearing area have clarified the matter for 
those in possession of technical informa- 
tion, but still the average citizen is in- 
clined to accept the term hard of hearing 
as a definition and apply a single rule to 
the entire class. 

This situation would have no particular 
disadvantage but for the fact that it af- 
fects the educational prospect of each 
child falling within the zone. By way of 
illustration, imagine some such occur- 
rence as this: an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis, measles or other disease which 
impairs the hearing of three seven-year- 
old children in some community. 

Parents A then have a hard of hearing 
child whose hearing defect amounts only 
to certain lapses in hearing conversational 
language. 


Parents B have a hard of hearing child 
who gets no conversational language clear- 
ly unless it is shouted close to his ear. At 
a distance of a few feet sounds blur into 
confusion for him. 

Parents C have a hard of hearing child 
who gets nothing from conversational lan- 
guage but who undeniably enjoys music, 
and evidences his pleasure by the bright- 
ened expression of his face and his rhyth- 
mic sway or beat as he keeps time. 

Each of these parents may rightly claim 
some degree of hearing for his child, and 
therefore assumes that the term hard of 
hearing applies to him. But shall anyone 
affirm that the educational needs of these 
three children are identical? Certainly, 
those familiar with the educational prob- 
lems of deaf children will fall into no 
such error. The unguided parents, how- 
ever, are likely to accept general state- 
ments in regard to hard of hearing chil- 
dren and apply them to their own chil- 
dren regardless of the degree of hearing 
deficiency manifested. 

Carrying the illustration further; there 
now comes to Parents A, B, and C the 
apparently authoritative pronouncement 
that the hard of hearing child needs only 
special instruction in lip reading to hold 
him in his grade in public school. By 
concerted effort a class in lip reading is 
started, and these children, with certain 
others, are, supposedly, set upon the road 
toward the restoration of their status as 
normal children. 


Child A soon grasps the principles of 
the new art and, applying them not only 
to his already adequate command of lan- 
guage but to the new language constantly 
developing, is enabled to progress with 
his public school class. If he develops a 
slight speech peculiarity it is not so pro- 
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nounced as to become a serious handicap. 

Child B also grasps the principles of 
lip reading easily, but the constantly ris- 
ing level of the language used in his 
grade bewilders him. Unless special care 
is taken that explanation of everything 
transpiring is spoken into his ear, his vo- 
cabulary remains at its pre-deafness level, 
and he drops behind his class. His speech, 
too, becomes more and more gravely im- 
perfect. 

Child C grasps the principles of lip 
reading, but his language and speech be- 
come seriously defective within a short 
time. 

Now comes a second general statement. 
to the effect that a hard of hearing child 
should never be placed among deaf chil- 
dren, but at all costs should be kept in 
public school among hearing classmates. 

Parents A have received precisely the 
advice they need. With intelligent help 
at school and at home Child A will make 
good—provided he has a good mind and 
the learning habit. 

Parents B, within a few years, become 
aware that Child B mixes up his language 
—his words are put together queerly. 
Moreover, his speech is very peculiar, and 
he is at a loss socially. 


Parents C are in much the position as 
Parents B, but Child C’s deficiencies be- 


come apparent much more rapidly. 
Now if it unfortunately so happens that 


Child B and Child C are in a too-lenient 
or a poorly-informed public school sys- 
tem, the result is usually something like 
this: 

Neither parents nor teachers know that 
the jumble of language and speech are 
symptomatic of deafness. Nor do they 
know that these symptoms are avoidable 
or subject to correction if taken in time 
and dealt with by special methods. So, 
Child B and Child C are tolerated, and 
given “social promotions” until they reach 
fourth, fifth or sixth grade, by which time 
they become so serious a drag on their 
classes that the school authorities are 
obliged to declare themselves unable to 
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do more for them, and insist upon their 
removal. Thereupon Parents B and (¢, 
startled and dismayed, take their chil. 
dren to a school for the deaf. 


While it is not humanly possible for 
the special school to make up several lost 
years of instruction, these children, B and 
C, with their memory of hearing, may be 
rehabilitated to such an extent that even- 
tually they can take their places in the 
social and economic class of their fam. 
ilies with relatively small handicap—pro- 
vided the special school which they attend 
uses English exclusively in all its deal- 
ings with the children. If the school is 
bilingual in character, using English in 
classroom work and signs for outside ae- 
tivities, both Child B and Child C are like- 
ly to emerge with quite different social 
attitudes from those of their families. 


It occasionally happens (such is_ the 
complacency of school authorities at 
times) that, out of sympathy, or regard 
for their parents, Child B and Child C 
are carried on into or through high school, 
in spite of painfully defective speech, lan- 
guage usage equalled only by that of an 
unassimilated Chinese, and, inevitably, the 
name but not the substance of the grades 
traversed. In justice, their parents cannot 
be censured for having accepted the dic- 
tum of supposedly informed persons in 
regard to hard of hearing children. nor is 
it‘ surprising that they should interpret 
the social promotion accorded by the pub- 
lic school as genuine promotion. It does 
seem just to say, however, that the public 
school, which is supposed to be expert in 
dealing with children, has betrayed the 
parents’ trust, no matter how kindly the 
motive which prompted its course. Re- 
gardless of who is responsible, the result 
is disaster to the children. 

It behooves all forces bearing upon the 
life of the hard of hearing child to unite 
in seeking one goal—the fullest possible 
development of the individual child. To 
this end, it is of supreme importance to 
determine whether his degree of hearing 
impairment places him nearer the heat- 
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ing boundary or the deaf boundary of the 
hard of hearing zone. In the absence of 
more scientific proof, there is one unfail- 
ing danger signal on which parents and 
teachers can rely—jumbled sentence struc- 
ture and defective speech. These being in 
evidence, there remains only the choice 
between private instruction by a com- 
petent teacher of the deaf, trained and ex- 
perienced in coping with the peculiar 
needs of the non-hearing child, and the 
special school or class for the deaf. No 
other course at present available will save 
for the severely hard of hearing child his 
rightful educational and social heritage. 


Sketches from life, bringing to us the 
problems of real children in real schools, 
are always of surpassing interest. Such 
an article is the following, contributed by 
a well known teacher. 


Fred 


Fred appeared normal at birth and for 
several years his parents thought all was 
well with him. He was a sturdy, hand- 
some little fellow, was fed on schedule 
time and all that sort of thing. 


As time passed on Fred made no effort 
to talk, contenting himself with, “Ya, ya,” 
now and then when he wanted to attract 
attention. 


His mother worried about the fact that 
Fred made no attempts at speech and 
took him to several specialists who as- 
sured her that the little boy was all right 
and would talk when he felt the need 
of it. 

When Fred was five and a half years 
old his parents felt that something must 
be done about his utter lack of speech. 
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They lived near a school for the deaf, and 
though Fred had perfect hearing they 
took him to the school for the deaf and 
consulted the principal about what might 
be done to induce the child to speak. 

The principal advised them to employ 
a teacher accustomed to teaching speech 
to little deaf children. As it was nearly 
vacation time it was easy to secure a 
teacher for July and August. 

When Miss E. began her work with 
Fred she found that his tongue was usual- 
ly drawn too far back in his mouth. So 
she began tongue gymnastics at once, sit- 
ting before a mirror with the child. Fred 
enjoyed watching his own little tongue 
and did quite well with the exercises. He 
learned most of the breath consonants 
with comparative ease but the voiced con- 
sonants and vowels proved harder as he 
was unaccustomed to using his voice. 

Miss E. discovered that Fred loved 
music and that when she would sing or 
hum a tune with the bu bu bu, du du du, 
and so on, he would make a much greater 
effort—so most of the voice work was 
done to the tune of “ Tain’ Gonna Rain 
No More” of which Fred was especially 
fond. 

The tip consonants, L especially, were 
difficult for Fred, as he seemed to have 
poor control of that part of the tongue, 
but after much lar lar laring to a popular 
tune he mastered them. For a while when 
giving L he was encouraged to hold the 
position in order to sound it distinctly. 

By the end of the summer Fred could 
say a great many words and sentences 
and was required to ask for what he 
wanted. 

—ELizaBETH DANIEL. 


“Education is a total community responsibility. 
cipals and teachers, nor is the formal school the only agency in the educational process. 


It is not the sole business of a corps of prin- 


While 


educators may lead the way, they cannot go far without the support and co-operation of other 


agencies in the community which are influencing the lives of the children. . 
community we must not forget the influence of the newspaper. 


. . In working with the 
Approximately 50,000 parents of 


Philadelphia school children visited the schools during American Education Week last fall as a 


result of the offer of this oppertunity to them.” 


—Epwin C. Broome. 
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Jobs for 


HE Rehabilitation Division of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is frequently requested to fur- 


nish information concerning the occupa- 
tions in which persons disabled through 
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The Deaf 


partial or total loss of hearing may be 
employed. The information given in the 
following list was secured from a survey 
of cases rehabilitated during the fiscal 
year 1928. The list was published in 193], 


Total Total Partial Partial Deat 
One ear Both ears One ear Both ears Dumb 


Accountant 

Alteration clothing al 

Art shop 

Au@iter 

Auto: 
Body and fender work _ 


Bookkeeper—clerk 
Bookkeeping machine operator. 
Bindery girl 
Cabinet maker 
Cabinet maker’s helper. 
Carpentry and sign painting es 
Carpenter’s apprentice 
Chocolate dipper 
Cleaning and pressing... 
Clerk: 

Billing 

Shipping - 

Store 
Clerical work (kind not listed) 
Coach for boys... 
Coloring greeting ‘cards 
Commercial artist... 
Cutter: 

Hand-shoe 

Outsole-shoe _ 

Draftsman 
Dental mechanic laboratory 
Drill press operator... 
Embroiderer—machine 
Filer and clerk 
Fireman’s helper 
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Total 
One ear Both ears 


Total 


Partial 
Both ears 


Deaf 
Dumb 


— 


Folder—laundry 


General all around pea 


Hand compositor 
Hatter, 
Houseman—hotel _ 
Housekeeper 
Janitor : 
Jewelry engraver 
Kelly press operator 
Laboratory technician 
Labor (kind not listed) 
Labor: 
Boiler shop 
Farm 
Highway 
Linotype operator 
Linotype and hand composition 
Lumber sticker _ 
Machine operator (kind not aed) 
Machine operator: 
Elliott-Fisher 
Lathe 
Mangle 
Power 
Punch press . 
Riveting 
Mending hosiery 
Messenger 
Milliner 
Multigraph operator 
Nurse ; 
Office manager and secretary 
Office work, “general 
Packer 
Painter 
Painting art novelties 
Painter : 
Auto 
Painter apprentice 
Palm tree specialist 
Photo finisher 
Picture frame making 
Plant engineer 
Power press operator 
Presser 


Press feeder 
Pressing machine operator. 
Press feeder—printing 
Presser—clothing 
Raising and selling ines produce 
Seamstress 
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Total 


One ear Both ears 


Total Partial Partial 


One ear 


Both ears 


Deaf 
Dumb 


Shaker Laundry Company 
Sheet metal press operator 
Sheet metal worker 
Shoe repairing 
Show card writer 
Solderer 
Solicitor 
Sorter . 
Stenographer 
Stitcher 
Superintendent nurses 
Superintendent of parks 
Teacher (kind not listed) 
Teaching: 

Linotype operation 

Lip reading 
Telegrapher 
Tearing and folding pillow cases 
Time keeper 
Tire and battery 
Tire builder inspector 
Township trustee _ 
Typist 


Typist 
Typist 
Typist 


and assistant bookkeeper 
and biller 
and clerk 


Type setter 


Tutor 


(private ) 


Upholsterer 
Upholsterer’s helper 
Watchman 


Welder 
Winding coils 


Window washing and chair caning 


Not reported 
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Total 168 cases 
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Accommodations at Trenton 

Preparations are going forward rapidly 
for the International Congress of Edu- 
cators of the Deaf to be held at the school 
for the deaf, West Trenton, New Jersey, 
June 18-23, 1933. Many teachers, espe- 
cially those in the eastern states, are 
planning to attend the congress before 
going to Chicago for the Association’s 
Summer School. Special arrangements 
have been made to transport delegates 
from Trenton to Washington and Chicago. 

Accommodations at very moderate prices 
are offered in Trenton and West Trenton. 
The chairman of the executive committee 
announces that the New Jersey School 
can accommodate 150 teachers in rooms 
for four persons at the rate of $5.00 for 
the entire time. Two large baths are avail- 
able on each floor. Reservations will be 
made in the order in which applications 
are received. An advance deposit of $1.00 
will be requested with each reservation. 
Deposits will be refunded if reservations 
are canceled prior to May 1. Private 
rooms with bath are being reserved for 
the foreign delegates. After their reserva- 
tions are filled, the private rooms which 
remain will be available for other dele- 
gates at a slightly higher rate than that 
quoted above. Meals from Sunday noon, 
June 18, to Friday noon, June 23, will 
be served for $7.50. This fee does not 
include the banquet at Asbury Park. 

Hotels in the City of Trenton are offer- 
ing special rates to delegates. These range 
all the way from $1.00 per day for single 
tooms with running water to suites for 
2, 3, and 4 persons at $8 or $10 per day. 


Death of Miss Anderson 
Miss Jane Anderson, a teacher in the 
Mackay Institute of Quebec, died early in 
January. Miss Anderson, who was a na- 
tive of Scotland, taught in American 
schools before going to Canada. 


Dr. D. A. MeNeill 


Dr. D. A. McNeill, Superintendent of 
the Alabama School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, died early in January. He had 
held the position five years. Previously, 
he had served as superintendent of the 
city schools of Talladega, Alabama, and 
as superintendent of the Talladega county 
schools. He had received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of 
Alabama for his work in education. 


Training in Beauty Culture 


A beauty culture course has been added 
to the curriculum at the Illinois School 
for the Deaf at Jacksonville. 

A number of girls from the advanced de- 
partment have been assigned to the depart- 
ment of beauty culture, and have enthusi- 
astically entered upon their work. The 
equipment is of the latest and consists in 
part of a permanent waving machine, hair 
driers, vapor and steam generators, steril- 
izers, manicure table, beauty chairs and 
dresserets. 

The classes are under the management of 
an experienced beauty culturist. The en- 
thusiasm of the girls in the department 
clearly indicates that they are fully awaxe 
of the opportunity that is theirs and intend 
to make the best of it —United States Daily. 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted .... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical tc try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a smal] number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test - - - New Low Prices 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Your Association 
(Continued from page 109) 
issued still has eighteen months to rp 
before it needs to be renewed! 

As evidence of the endorsement which 
teacher members have given, more than 
seven hundred of our nine hundred teach. 
er members have by their volunteer appl. 
cations for service set the seal of thei 
approval. 

Norman T. McManaway. 
Supervisor of Registration, 


Deaf Brothers Who Are Winning 
Success 
(Continued from page 104) 

LeRoy won second prize last spring in 
the Maxwell-Gypr essay contest at the 
Ohio Mechanics Institute. This was a 
money prize offered for the best answer 
to the question, “Does the Machine Ag 
Hinder or Help Employment?” 

LeRoy is taking a four year certificate 
course in architecture at the University 
of Cincinnati. He is earning his way 
through school, working as a librarian a 
Ohio Mechanics Institute. 

Hilbert now has a position as drafts 
man for a firm of architects. He is at 
tending the University of Cincinnati Eve 
ning School of Architecture, and is work 
ing toward a degree. He worked six 
months at the studio of Jules Brye, a well 
known sculptor of Cincinnati, where he 
designed all the stone and metal ome 
ments for the new Times Star newspapet 
building. 

Both boys lead the ordinary social life 
of their classmates, mingling with hearing 
students in all their activities, in and out 
of school. Besides these contacts, they are 
both members of the Cincinnati League 
for the Hard of Hearing, and each has 
been president of the Young People’s 
Club of that organization. Both are o 
the staff of The Lip Readers, a lively bul 
letin published monthly by the Young 
People’s Club. The fact that they are 
members of a league of the adult hard of 
hearing attests to their good speech. They 
seldom have difficulty in making them 
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glves understood by strangers, or in un- 
derstanding conversational speech. 

Individually and together, they offer 
remarkable evidence in support of the 
theory that the deaf born, given sufficient 
native ability and the right training, may 
adjust themselves to the demands of nor- 
mal life and hold their own successfully 
among the hazards and difficulties of a 
hearing world. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 

(Continued from page 116) 
sent it to us, after our funny (?) New 
Year Cards appeared in January. The 
young man refused to let his name be 
printed, but we like his verses, anyhow. 
The teacher whom he addressed was very 
much gratified. 


Thoughts of a Student Observer After Read- 
ing the Lovely Sentiments on “Card 
for those Student Observers” 


You say we see what you do wrong! 

Your class sure seems to move along. 

The truth is this, I must confess. 

We don’t know right from wrong. (“O! 
Yes!”’) 

And even though we steal your stuff 

We'll never, never get enough. 

For you’re the “spark” that makes things 
hum, 

And we’re the ones who are awful dumb. 


So, please forgive our cruel stare, 

And the theories which we air. 

Come, lend an ear. Please hear our brief. 
Won’t you help us help the “deef?” 


—Perpetrated by Young and Hopeful. 


Yes, Young and Hopeful, we’d better 
help you, as we'll probably be asking you 
lo give us a job, some day—we lady 
teachers! 


Six Articles from the Ontario School 
(Continued from page 130) 
bodily muscular movement and get a 
wing into the voice. 
For rhythmical speech, breathing must 
be controlled and correct pauses made in 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear | 


Reasonably Priced 


Call for FREE TEST or Write for 
Our New Booklet, ‘““V-R” 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Tel. WlIsconsin 7-4428 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Teaching Sets 
Priced in accordance 
with present conditions 
A28AT—for 6 pupils - $375 
PTCA-3—for 12 pupils $690 
DO-3—for 12 pupils $1,440 
OVER FIFTY SCHOOLS USE 
THE RADIOEAR—WRITE FOR DETAILS 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 


Baltimore, Md. 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Kinzie Me 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Normal Graduate, Postgraduate, 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 
LULA M. BRUCE 
PRICE, $2.10 


DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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sentences. Words must be spoken jp 
breath groups. Resonance is of vital im. 
portance. Nasality resonance lends color 
to the voice. 

The most important part of rhythm is 
accent. The effort of accent raises the 
voice. The child must form a mental pic. 
ture of the action which makes his voice 
sound as needed. Feeling must guide the 
deaf child. Rhythmical exercises give the 
teacher many proofs that intelligibility is 
helped more by normal speed, rhythm and 
accent of speech than by accuracy in the 
vowel and consonant sounds. Teach the 
accent of every word. Let the child select 
the important words in a sentence. Let 
him read aloud every day, giving accent, 
phrasing and emphasis to convey the 
meaning he wants to give. 

Every teacher of the deaf should have 
the ear trained to know the voice. The 
speech work should be made as pleasur- 
able as possible. Entering into rhythm 
work whole-heartedly will give a more 
spontaneous and natural reaction. 

The child must have a vital purpose in 
speaking. He must have something he 
wishes to say to someone who is disposed 
to hear it. We must provide a listening 
attitude toward his important communica- 
tions. We must surround him with an 
oral atmosphere. 


Extension of Certificates 
(Continued from page 110) 
Additional Books Suggested 
Speech Training for Children, Blanton and 
Blanton. The Century Co., N. Y., 1919, 

or later edition. 

The Activities Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades. M. P. Stevens. Heath, 1931. 

Learning through doing is the keynote. 

Particularly adaptable to the deaf child 

who acquires his knowledge of the mean- 

ing of words through the language used 
to describe his activities. 

Behavior Aspects of Child Conduct. Esther 
Loring Richards. Macmillan Co., 
1932. 

“With careful environmental under- 
standing the constitutionally handicapped 
can go far in the journey of life.” This 
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hook will assist the teacher to a_ better 
understanding of the child through cor- 
rect interpretation of his behavior. 


Voice and Speech Problems. Raubicheck, 


Davis, Carll. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1931. 
A book of ready reference for every 
day work. 


First Principles of Speech Training. 
Dorsey and Sickels. Appleton & Co., 
1931. 

Contains a great many practical sug- 
gestions for classroom use. 

Child Psychology. J. B. Morgan. Smith, 
1931. 

The author has conducted his own 
child clinic and gives sensible and prac- 
tical suggestions which the layman can 
apply and use. 


Child Characteristics According 


to Age 

“Chronological Age Does Count” is the 
title of an extremely interesting article by 
Jennie Lloyd Thompson, in the December 
5 Journal of Education. Analyzing the 
characteristics of children from four to 
seven years old, Miss Thompson, who is 
director of child guidance in the Glen 
Ridge, N. J., public schools, found that 
each child tended to respond socially and 
emotionally according to his chronolog- 
ical age, and that this was true also of 
school achievement, regardless of the de- 
gree of intelligence the child might pos- 
sess. Remarking on the self confidence of 
the four- and five-year old child, Miss 
Thompson says, “I have known intimately 
at least 500 children from four to six 
years of age, and I have found few, under 
six, who did not think they could build 
or paint anything they wanted to, from 
the Leviathan to a Madonna. Many times, 
in my ignorance, I have asked a group of 
kindergarten children to choose which 
Picture of all those made by the class was 
the ‘best.’ Invariably, each child chose 
his own. But a six-year old child is more 
discriminating.” 
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TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Bett TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS enable most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use their tele- 
phones as satisfactorily as people with normal 
hearing. By turning a small dial, the user can 
control the volume of sound in the telephone 
receiver to the degree suitable to his per- 
sonal requirements. For a trial demonstration, 
consult the Business Office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. You incur no obligation. 


Demand for this book is steadily growing 


LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 

Price $4.15, postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


| 904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 


BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 
STANFORD, KENTUCKY 
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STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_—$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations_$1.00 
Attractively color—Order from the 
uthor 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane. 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin on your cheek will tan, 

You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man! 


—Hamlin Garland. 


For this is not the last crisis in human 
affairs. The world will go on somehow, 
and more crises will follow. It will go 
on best, however, if among us there are 
men who have stood apart, who have re 
fused to be anxious or too much cor 
cerned, who were cool and_ inquiring, 
and had their eyes on a longer past and 
a longer future. By their example they 
can remind us that the passing moment 
is only a moment; by their loyalty they 
will have cherished those things which 
only the disinterested mind can use. They 
are the men who will forge the instre 
ments that Shelley dreamed of: 


“Those instruments with which High 
Spirits call 

The future from its cradle, and the pas 

Out of its grave, and make the present last 

In thoughts and joys which sleep, but 
never die, 

Folded within their own eternity.” 

—Walter Lippmann. 


The worst thing in the world is no 
trouble, but ennui! - 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


The brain of a man, like the nose of 4 
pig, is a food getting instrument. 


—H. G. Wells. 
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Books are Masters who instruct us 
yithout rods or ferrules, without words 
or anger, without bread or money. If you 
approach them they are not asleep, if you 
sek them they do not hide, if you blun- 
der they do not scold, if you are ignorant 
they do not laugh. 

—Richard de Bury. 


The trouble with the colored supple- 
ments of our Sunday newspapers is that 
they supplant books, the reading of ad- 
venture and history, and instead merely 
keep the children amused. The children 
do not give out anything, they do not 
contribute anything; their natural func- 
tis are being starved; they are not 
growing. 

—Frederick Pickering Cabot. 


There are two kinds of discontent in 
this world: the discontent that works and 
the discontent that wrings its hands. The 
first gets what it wants and the second 
loses what it has. There is no cure for 
the first but success; and there’s no cure 
at all for the second. 

—The Trotty Veck Messengers. 


So it is with the hearts of men, if they 
are long shut in upon themselves they 
grow rancid. 

—David Grayson. 


We are reasonably proud of our civi- 
lization. We have accomplished much. If 
we could we would preserve what is good 
and destroy what is bad, but unless we 
act more wisely than human beings of 
other civilizations have acted in the past 
we will in time destroy not only what is 
bad, but also what is good, even as other 
Civilizations which have passed on to be 
only names in history. 


—A.W. Robinson. 


In the morning let this thought be pres- 
ent, “I am rising to the work of a human 
being.” 

—Marcus Aurelius. 


THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 


OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALL, UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of HEARING AIDES, 
including battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant 


ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS CO. 
59 E. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


Price, $1.00 
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Have you ordered these 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS? 


The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


Those in the Dark Silence 
The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 
By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 
Price, $2.00 plus postage 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 
BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 
An Anthology of Poems Written in 
Honor of Helen Keller 
COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 


WANT COLUMN 


Four fines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
For each ad. 


Rates: 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ 
training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., c/o 
Volta Bureau. 


The Volta Review’ 


ComPILED BY JoHN A. FERRALL 


Effective Advertising. — The hosteg 
was much given to talking. In relating 


some interesting incidents, she forgot wie} 


give little Charlotte anything to eat. Afte 
some time had elapsed, the little git 
could bear it no longer. With a sob init 
her throat, she held up her empty plaei 
and asked, “Does anybody want a clea 
plate?” 


Handicaps of Hearing.—The Aut 
was visiting them and her little niece inj 
sisted upon taking her along to see the 
baby. 

“Well, well,” said Aunt Clarissa, “s 
this is the new baby, eh? 
just like her at that age. Now, what’s she 
crying about?” 

“Oh, Aunt Clarissa,” declared the little 
niece, “she heard what you said!” 


The Fragmentary Family. — Gwen ff 
aged six, was chatting with the man wh§ 


had come to fix the window shades. Little fi 


Miss Curiosity plied him with questions ft 
about his home and wanted to know if he 
had any brothers and sisters. 


“I have three half sisters,” said the fee 


man; “and two half brothers.” 4 
“Goodness!” exclaimed Gwen. “Are iD 


you the only whole one in your family?” ig 


—Boston Transcript. 


The World Court.—Annoyed by the 
dispute upstairs that showed no signs of 
quieting down, the mother finally came 
the stairs and called out: “For goodness 
sake, can’t you children stop quarreling?” 

There was silence for a moment and 


then the little girl answered: “Well 
mother, I wish you’d speak to Teddy. He 
wants to bring his caterpillar to bed with 
him.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
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